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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE news of the arrest of the Polish political leaders by the 
T Russians has fallen lik: a bomb among the Allies assembled at 
San Francisco to plan world security. Nothing that the Germans 
could have devised to drive a wedge between Russia and the Western 
Powers could have been so effective as this amazing disregard of 
the sanctity of envoys and the understanding between the Allies ; 
and the fact cannot be disguised that a very dark cloud has fallen 
over all the proceedings at San Francisco, It was in accordance 
with the agreement at Yalta that the Three-Power Commission 
was set up at Moscow with a view to reorganising the provisional 
Polish Government on a broader democratic basis “ with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad.” It was ostensibly to discuss this matter that the sixteen 
Polish leaders (some of them nominees of the British Government) 
were invited to meet Soviet military authorities in Poland. They 
were not taken to Moscow to be introduced to the Commission, 
but on the contrary “disappeared,” and repeated questions as to 
their whereabouts from the British and the Americans met with no 
anewer until, after weeks had elapsed, it was coolly announced that 
they had been arrested by the Soviet authorities on a Charge of 
“preparing diversionary acts in the rear of the Red Army.” If 
indeed these leaders, who in good faith visited the Russians to 
discuss Polish politics, were chargeable, as Mr. Molotov says, with 
sabotage and wrecking, it seems inconceivable that the whole facts 
should not have been placed at once before the British and American 
Ambassadors. Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius took the only possible 
course when they broke off the discussions with Mr. Molotov about 
the Polish Government and pressed for further information. What 
adds so greatly to the seriousness of the situation is that, at the 
very moment when the United Nations are building a security 
system based on the co-operation of the great Powers, the Soviet 
Government should abandon the co-operation agreed upon in the 
particular case of Poland, and should take action of a most disturbing 
kind behind the backs of Britain and America. Everyone is com- 
pelled to ask—Is this the basis on which we are invited to build 
world security? 


Progress at San Francisco 
Concerned as delegates at San Francisco must be over the Polish 
deadlock, they have not allowed it to interfere with their work of 


constitution-making. Much of the most important work has been , 


going on behind the scenes and especially in discussion among 
the “Big Five” (the fifth being France, who was admitted last 
week); and considerable progress has been made by agreements 


between the Great Powers in regard to amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, now referred to a number of committees ‘of the 
conference. Most of the agreed changes are distinct improvements. 
The exercise of a veto by a single member of the Security Council 
will, it is now proposed, be confined to the right to prevent the 
use of direct physical force. In cases where one of the Big Five 
is an interested party the Council, after recourse to conciliation or 
arbitration, will have power to recommend term; of settlement (the 
interested Power ‘abstaining from voting). The prior rights of the 
“middle” Powers are to be recognised in elections to non- 
permanent seats on the Council by the General Assembly. It is 
also agreed that machinery should be provided for the revision of 
the Charter from time to time, and that the scope of the Economic 
and Social Council should be enlarged. The Russians had made 
difficulties about proposals for giving the General Assembly powers 
to make recommendations, but have agreed to a compromise under 
which “measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situations” 
may be made. Accord has also been reached, by compromise, in 
the matter of regional security arrangements, which may become 
operative in case of emergency without the Council’s authorisation. 
A way out of a great many difficulties has already been found, and 
many improvements on Dumbarton Oaks which will be acceptable 
to the smaller as well as the bigger Powers have now been accepted. 
The task now before the conference is to press these matters through 
their committee stages. So far a good pace has been maintained. 


Germany in Subjection 

The Government of Germany has ceased to exist, and with its 
eclipse the Allied Commanders, who have been the supreme autho- 
rities in territory as it has been conquered, now become responsible 
for administering the whole country. Under the terms of the Yalta 
agreement it now becomes necessary to set up the central Control 
Commission, consisting of the supreme commanders appointed by 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States and France ; and under each 
of these will be thousands of officials appointed to carry out the plans 
already made in detail by the European Advisory Commission. 
From now on this Commission is the only governmental body 
authorised to exercise power in Germany. It has to start almost 
from scratch. There is no intention at present of setting up a Ger- 
man Government, though in the provinces Germans will have to 
be selected for performing routine local services. Everything is in © 
chaos—industriai buildings and towns smashed, transport at a 
standstill, food supplies unorganised, public services inoperative, and 
much of the population displaced from its normal location. Though 
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Allied public opinion insistently and rightly demands that priorities 
of supplies should go to Allied countries, the duty devolves upon 
the Commission to get Germany back to work in the interests of 
others as well as of herself. The Economic Division will have to lay 
its plans so that German industry may make its contribution to 
European production, but in such a way that it can never again 
be used to assist German rearmament. The Education Division have 
to face the task of finding teachers and school-books for German 
children, who never again must grow up in an atmosphere of 
Nazism or aggressive nationalism. For years Germany will be an 
occupied country, in which it will fall to the Allies to shape the 
character of the public life through the machinery which they will 
impose from above. It goes without saying that there ought not to 
be four kinds of administration, each corresponding to the character 
of the controlling Power. An immense responsibility rests upon 
the Allied Commanders for welding the Control Commission into a 
single whole, with its various parts closely associated at the top. 
A unique opportunity is afforded for the officials of four countries 
tO gain experience in co-operation, devising so far as possib!e a single 
system to be applied at many levels according to a joint plan. 


Where War Continues 


The war in the Far East has now become our supreme military 
consideration. In spite of the intensity of the struggle in Europe 
during the last year Allied operations in the East have been steadily 
mounting in scale, and already the stage has been reached when the 
Japanese have suffered defeat after defeat and everywhere, except in 
China, are on the defensive. The victories in Burma will stand 
comparison with some of the greater achievements in Europe. The 
whole of the Irrawaddy valley down to the great sea-port of Rangoon 
is in our hands, and with the capture of Prome the enemy forces in 
Arakan are cut off. Travelling -hundreds of miles over vast moun- 
tains and pestilential jungle, the varied forces under Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, strongly supported from the air, and, at the last, by 
naval forces, have destroyed Japanese power in Burma, and, in taking 
Rangcon, have opened an adequate route for the supply of China. 
In the Pacific, Australians are heavily engaged on Tarakan Island, off 
Borneo—clearly foreshadowing the opening of operations in a new 
theatre—and the Americans at Okinawa. The main naval strength 
of Japan has been destroyed, and her air force is no longer able to 
hold its own. Doubtless it will take some months before the release 
of forces in Europe can greatly affect the relative strength of the 
combatants in the Pacific, but when these arrive at their allotted 
campaigning grounds there will be overwhelming superiority avail- 
able to the Allies, on land, sea and in the air. The preliminary 
spade-work has been such that they may soon be well placed for 
striking at the heart of Japan’s military strength. This involves 
long and heavy fighting on the mainland of China, where the 
Japanese forces are virtually independent of supplies from home. 


The Two Italys 


The liberation of northern Italy, as had been foreseen, instantly 
brought to the fore vigorous political elements very different from 
those which have stood behind the Rome Government. The parti- 
sans of northern Italy, with the Committee of National Liberation 
directing them, were already a powerful element to be reckoned with 
before the Germans were ejected, and at the end played a great 
part in hastening the German collapse. When Milan was freed the 
northern Committee at once began to consider the changes that 
should be made in the Rome Government, and the installation of 
men who had carried on the fight against Fascism. The temper 
in the north is more emphatically anti-Fascist and of the Left, and 
in the main is Republican. The movement there looks askance at 
the Monarchy and the retention of Prince Humbert as Lieutenant- 
General, and the personnel of the high officers serving in the Italian 
Army. Representatives from the north with plenary powers have 
already gone to Rome to consult with the leaders of the six parties 
who form the Central Committee of the South, and have been dis- 
cuss'ng the question of the substitution of another leader for Signor 
Bonomi; but, so far, the Socialist and Action Party leaders have 
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not pressed for the removal of Prince Humbert as Lieutenam, 
General in the period pending the election of a constituent assembly, 
The idea appears to be prevalent that British influence is on ty 
side of the retention of the monarchy. Our position ought to 
made perfectly clear: that we oppose Fascism, but that apart from 
that we desire to see an orderly administration in the interim periog 
followed by the free choice of the people at a general election, 


The Date of the Election 


The end of the war in Europe marks also the ending of a politica 
phase in the life of this country... It demands at the earlieg 
suitable date the holding of a general] election in order to replag 
the present House of Commons, now nearly ten years old, with 
a new House, elected under conditions utterly different from 
those which existed in 1935, by voters who will include millions of 
young men and women—service men and others—who have never yet 
had the chance of going to the polls. The only question is—which js 
the earliest suitable date, namely that on which the country cap 
as soon as possible truly and effectively declare its wishes. , Both 
the Labour and Liberal: Parties have made it clear that they wil] 
go to’the country with their distinctive party programmes, pre 
pared ta contest seats in the traditional way. That is as it should be, 
but in such circumstances an immediate dissolution, with an 
election in June or July, will afford little opportunity even to 
citizens at home to adjust their ideas to the new situation, familiarise 
themselves with the conflictng programmes of the three parties, and 
assess their relevance to post-war reconstruction. As for the service 
men abroad, they would have every ground for complaining that they 
were being “rushed” into a premature decision. They have had 
virtually no political education and no opportunities to consider 
seriously the vitally important issues at stake. They know little of 
the dividing-lines between parties, and in a large number, if not 
the majority, of cases must be totally ignorant of the personalities of 
the candidates soliciting their votes. In such circumstances there 
can be no intelligent declaration of the popular will. It is true thata 
delay of, say, three months would only diminish these difficulties, 
not remove them, but it would diminish them very considerably, 
and on these and other grounds as well a postponement of the 
election is very greatly to be desired. No calculation of party 
advantages ought to outweigh such considerations. 


Parties and Programmes 


The statement of policy giving seven points on which the Liberal 
Party will fight the election serves once again to show that dividing- 
lines between the parties depend rather on emphasis than funda- 
mental principle. All parties are agreed in regard to the ideal of the 
Peace. All are agreed about some measure of social security, but the 
Liberals accept the Beveridge Report in its entirety. They follow 
Sir William also in his programme for full employment, which goes 
a good deal further than the White Paper in advocating active 
measures to provide jobs for all, and claims to be consistent with 
private enterprise and the free disposal of labour. On housing they 
go further than the Conservatives have yet shown themselves to be 
willing to do by accepting more elastic proposals for the acquisition 
of land. In the sphere of international trade they are, of course, for 
free trade and against eoonomic nationalism, but it is not quite clear 


how they will prevent the economic nationalism of other countries. : 


They stand alone in demanding electoral reform, pressing for an 
additional choice or choices as well as a first choice for electors in 
every constituency. In this they can claim that their proposed election 
procedure is the most democratic, but general political opinion is 
adverse. There is one reform they advocate whose adoption 
would go far to avoid the excessive influence of the party machines 
in elections—the charging of essential election expenses to the 
State, subject to safeguards against frivolous candidates. This part 
of their programme is of the greatest importance. Elections can never 
be in the fullest sense free till the poor man has as good a chance 
of being elected as a rich man, and till the political machines, owing 


‘so much to large subscriptions in the case of Conservatives, and to 


trade union funds in the case of the Labour Party, have less 
influence in determining the nomination of candidates. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF VICTORY 


mse fuit—Germany is a thing that was. The assertion 
rests for justification not on any vainglorying of the victors, 
put on the unprompted confessions of Germany’s latest leaders in 
their addresses to their prostrate people, the fallen and frustrated 
Herrenvolk. They have no illusions about what unconditional 
surrender means. Two thousand years and more ago words were 
framed which fit the German of today better perhaps than any 
that have found utterance since. “How art thou fallen from 
Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning. ... They that see thee 
shall narrowly look on thee and consider thee, saying, Is this the 
man that made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms ; that 
made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof ; 
that opened not the house of his prisoners?” This indeed is he. 
To one man, said to be lying a charred corpse amid the ruins of 
his Chancellery, they apply with shattering force. His own 
kingdom has been shaken to the dust, his own rich provinces have 
been made a wilderness, his own cities have been destroyed by 
bolt and blast. And at the end the decors of his prison-houses have 
been opened, their ghastly secrets brought to light, and the unspeak- 
sble iniquities of his system printed indelibly on history. For histor 
it has all become. ‘hat dark chapter in the annals of a riven 
world is closed. Conflict is crowned with victory, war gives place 
to peace. In the hour of celebration and thanksgiving, the Prime 
Minister said on Tuesday, we naturally think first of our own 
forces, on whose decisive valour our salvation has depended, and 
then of the vast and irresistible cohorts of Russia. That is true, but 
it is not all. As the dust of battle settles, the demands of the future, 
the tasks that can neither be neglected nor postponed, shape them- 
selves relentlessly, and it is fitting that the leader who in 1940 
inspired his country with the promise of blood and sweat and tears 
should summon them afresh today to “ the toils and efforts that 
lie ahead.” 

But in the breathing-space these days afford there are tributes 
which in justice must be paid—many more indeed than the oppor- 
tunity permits. To set to praising famous men on this morrow of 
victory is to initiate an unending process. It must be enough, or 
almost enough, to record comprehensively the thankfulness, far 
beyond what any language can express, of the whole English-speak- 
ing people everywhere to the Allied Forces by sea, land and air. 
Whatever intensity of emotion lies behind the expression its 
insufficiency stands patent. Incident after incident demands com- 
memoration—what the Navy did on D-day, what the Americans 
did at Bastogne, above all what the young outnumbered Air Force 
did in those climacteric days of which it was said so splendidly 
that never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so 
many to so few—but here again to begin would mean an intermin- 
able citation. But certain recognitions are essential. The nation’s 
two greatest soldiers have revealed themselves in these searching 
days as among the nation’s greatest men. In the two Field 
Marshals who accepted the first German mass-surrenders, in 
Northern Italy and in North-West Germany, there stand revealed 
not merely two great commanders of supreme professional ability, 
but two men of firm character, clear vision and high ideals whose 
great capacities must, and unquestionably will, remain at the 
nation’s service. One of them will, no doubt, play a leading part 
in the administration of Germany ; the other will have some part 
of not less importance to play elsewhere, possibly on some un- 
expected stage. 

If the soldiers stand first it is because the visible progress of 
the armies they commanded, from the distant days of Alamein 
onwards, across the map of Africa and Europe catch the 
imagination as even the equal exploits of the navy and air force 
hardly can. But soldiers, sailors and air force alike are, after 


all, only the servants of the nation, represented in that 
relationship by Parliament, the Prime Minister and the King. 
Mr. Churchill, himself a House of Commons man to the core, 
did well to emphasise on Tuesday the contribution made to the 
preservation and strengthening of the constitution by Parliament’s 
punctual, assiduous and conscientious discharge of its duties 
through every ordeal and under the pressure of no negligible 
physical danger. Never through all these years have Parliamentary 
forms become a sham. The House has watched vigilantly over the 
national liberties, criticism has been unrestrained except by a 
sense of responsibility, a unity compounded of diversities subdued 
to a common purpose has been maintained throughout. How 
much has been owed to the skilled and conciliatory guidance of 
the overdriven Foreign Secretary, subject to the supreme leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister, is not to be computed. Mr. Church- 
hill himself transcends eulogy. The most exhaustive enumeration 
of the outstanding qualities which he manifests in unique com- 
bination go only a measurable distance towards explaining or 
revealing fis unique personality. An indomitable courage and an 
incomparable gift of utterance have enabled him to sustain 
miraculously the resolution not only of his own but of Allied 
peoples in the war’s darkest hours, and the unbroken harmony 
maintained, thanks to him, between the political and the military 
directors of the war has come to be so much taken as an accepted 
fact as to incline the public to forget how rarely is such under- 
standing achieved in warfare ; seldom in history has a democracy 
enjoyed leadership so sure, so inspiring and so triumphant. Finally, 
ill indeed would it become us to forget, as the very unobtrusiveness 
of their activities might tempt us to, the quiet untiring competence 
with which the King and Queen have through all these years 
discharged the exacting duties of their station, never aloof from 
their people but always of them, never conceiving of sovereignty 
except as service, and standing, no less by what they are 
than by what they symbolise, as an indispensable bond both 
between their individual subjects at home and between the 
diverse peoples of the great Commonwealth whose loyalty they 
command. 

But when all is said it is not King or Prime Minister or Parlia- 
ment that has won this war, but the common man and woman of 
Britain, enrolled in the forces in the field, toiling in factories, 
defying blitzes, suffering injury, bereavement, death, enduring 
to the end, and at that end celebrating the victory without ever 
realising their part in it. This is a great nation, and once in a 
generation it should be allowed to tell itself so. And now this 
nation must turn from one task to another. Not for it the poet’s 


“T shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new.” 


There can be no rest, except for a moment, today. The adventure 
may not be of the most inspiring. It is not particularly brave and 
not particularly new. There is nothing novel, except the scale on 
which it is presented now, in the feeding of the hungry, in the 
clothing of the-naked, in the prosaic. routine of building up organti- 
sations to distribute the necessaries of life to the peoples of a 
ravaged contineftt. It means the continuance of restraints and 
controls which are tolerable because inevitable in war-time, but 
irksome the moment the military stringency has passed, But it is, 
as the King said on Tuesday night, a task to which honour binds 
us, Here we have suffered nothing comparable to the ordeal of 
the victims of. Nazi savagery in Holland and Norway, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and other countries linked to us by alliance. 
Honour binds us, and will bind us for years yet, to minister 
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to their extremity out of our superfluity. And there is much more 
to do than that, apart from the continuing war against Far Eastern 
Fascism. There is an election to fight,—by men proclaiming 
political faiths that they believe in, not men concerned with 
maligning one ancther. There is understanding to be established— 
for alliance does not necessarily mean that—with Russia and with 
France, ultimately even with whatever Germany may arise from 
the ashes to which she has reduced herself. Beyond that is the 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O one wants to prepagate hatred now that the war is over, but 
sound judgements must be based on hard facts, and hard facts 
such as some which have just been sent me, ought not, I think, to be 
suppressed. They are from a private letter from the C.O. of a 
unit on the Western Front to a relative ; the letter was written on 
April 15th: 
After the past few days’ fighting in which our Battalion took part 
I am left filled with a burning hatred for the Germans such as I 
could never properly describe in words or writing. . No doubt you 
realise that everybody in England feels that the war is as good as 
over and you probably feel the same way yourself. But, believe me, 
the present state of the fighting with such S.S. or Paratroops has 
become a war of no quarter and no mercy. Just read what I am 
going to write, and then you will realise the task that still lies ahead 
of us. An Infantry unit who we had been working with had the 
misfortune to lose about 25 fellows who had been cut off and forced 
to surrender. The next morning we attacked and captured the area 
where these lads had surrendered. The S.S. troops had murdered 
them and burned their bodies in a house. The same day a troop 
of our tanks (four in all) were attacked by about 40 men, all armed 
with bazookas. Having set the tanks on fire, those of our lads who 
were still alive baled out only to be taken prisoner (temporarily). 
The next morning we found their bodies in a wood close by—each 
man had been murdered in cold blood and had no less than a dozen 
bullet holes in their backs. The night before last I was taken 
prisoner by a German patrol together with the rest of the crew and 
a few infantry men. We were in a house in a front-line village 
within shouting distance of the German lines, and the patrol had 
outflanked our infantry positions and entered the house from the 
rear. As we were being marched out of the house, I being the last 
man of the column and a pistol in my back, the leading lads were 
mown down by machine guns which had been trained on the door- 
way. As this happened we all made a break for it, and one of our 
lads who had hidden himself in the house shot the officer dead who 
was covering me. From then on all hell was let loose and as dawn 
broke the remaining Jerries baled out leaving their dead and 
wounded. 
It is all over now, but this is the kind of thing that has been 
happening. 
* * * * 

There is a sinister note in a remark attributed to von Rundstedt in 
the Daily Express. The captured Field-Marshal is in confinement 
in the Lake District, and on hearing on the wireless von Krosigk’s 
announcement of Germany’s surrender, he is said to have declared: 
“Tt is not the Wehrmacht that is to blame. The political leaders 
of the country were schlecht—bad.” No one will contest -the 
characterisation of the German political leaders, but here, palpably, 
is the old familiar 1918 attempt to exculpate the army at the expense 
of the politicians. There are even more conspicuous signs of that 
in the address of von Béhme, the German commander in Norway, 
to his “unbeaten” troops. Fortunately events speak too forcibly 
to allow the legend to take much root. But an attempt to give it 
currency is certain. 

. * * * 

In the middle of the meadow stood a vast erection of boughs and 
branches, constructed largely by Italian prisoners. In the back- 
ground the ruins of the village church, part of it 14th century, which 
a direct hit by a flying bomb had shattered. Round the edges of 
the field nine-tenths of the population of two parishes, except what 
part of them had formed up a little distance away, to arrive in torch- 
lit procession. Round the coming conflagration a wide circle formed. 
Inside it the two surpliced rectors shared the short service—God 
Save the King, the Lord’s Prayer, a short address on fire (the purifier, 
the source of light and of power), more prayers, the Old Hundredth, 
the benediction. Then the blaze—billows of smoke first, then 
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wider understanding the statesmen are labouring to forge at Sy 
Francisco today. With such tasks before it, this generation hg 
its course set clear. In June, 1940, in one of the darkest momen 
of the war, the Prime Minister characteristically declared that jp 
centuries to come men would look back to the British of that day 
and declare that “ This was their finest hour.” Let it neve 
be said of the day of victory “ This was the height from which they 
fell away.” 


whirling flames that sent the lee side of the circle stampediny 
precipitately to a safer range. Unrecognised faces stood revealed 
in the glare, the outlines of neighbouring houses flickered out of the 
darkness. As I left someone was starting with universal approval, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” So, I suppose, a thousand villages 
up and down the countryside celebrated Victory Night, much a 
thousands of them have celebrated famous victories through 
centuries. 
* * * * 

Journalists are uncomplaining persons, and when they are con 
cerned with the production of weekly papers they are quite content 
to work on when other people are junketing. But when the Pog 
Office takes a different view, and all articles and letters posted later 
than Sunday are consequently left undelivered till Thursday, too 
late to be of any use to papers which, except for last-minute news, 
close down on Wednesday evening, the complications are increased 
considerably. And even the last-minute news is wanting this week, 
with no evening papers on Wednesday and no morning papers on 
Thursday. The B.B.C. fortunately has been doing business as usual, 
For inevitable deficiencies in this issue circumstances must provide 
an explanation. 

- * * 7 

The Government no doubt has thought carefully before deciding 
to employ German prisoners on its housing schemes. The justice of 
the decision is unquestioned. If the bomb-damage comes to any- 
thing like the £1,000,000,000 suggested by Sir John Anderson every 
penny we can get out of Germany, in labour or any other form, 
should be got. But the end of the war and a longing for home will 
cause great unsettlement in all prisoners and there may be many 
attempts to escape. Men removed from camps to work in the open 
will need to be heavily guarded. 

* * * * 

I rejoice to learn that Ezra Pound, the renegade American pro- 
Fascist who has been broadcasting enemy propaganda in Italy, is 
among the captives taken by one of the American armies. He wrote 
poetry and criticism, regarding the merits of whieh opinion differed; 
he contributed to British Fascist periodicals when such things 
existed. His private and business letters were full of blasphemies 
and obscenities. Altogether a repellent person, who seems likely 
now to receive part, at any rate, of his deserts. 

* . * * 

I quote from the Cambridge Review the foll6wing impressive 
intelligence : 

UNIVERSITY SPORT 
TIDDLEYWINKS. 

Sidney Sussex College won their first victory at tiddleywinks last 
Saturday, when they beat Newnham College by 84 points to 71 
(eight a side).” 

In its exhilaration over a victory comparable in its way with 
Naseby, Cromwell’s college, I understand, proposes to re-christen this 
great game Siddneywinks. 

* * * * 

I offered the conductress my three ha’pence as I got off the bus 
on Victory Day. She refused it flatly. “I’m not going to take 
fares. We shall all be sacked next week. Let people have free 
rides.” This seems to me pessimistic, and rather less than honest. 
After all, collecting fares is what the lady is still paid for. As for 
me, the Passenger Transport Board can have my money at aay 
time—if they come and get it. Or I might send a cheque. 

JANUS. 
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LMOST exactly five years after the German armies moved 

west against the Low Countries, France and ourselves they 
pave surrendered unconditionally through their High Command, 
Keitel and Jodl. Legends do not demand much of fact ; but it 
does not seem easy to launch another “ stab-in-the-back ” myth 
out of this unpromising material. ‘That should be of importance 
for the future. For the present it is useful to note the final stages 
in this road to Canossa. That they were military defeats will not 
be disputed. The brilliance of the eleven-months’ campaign since 
D-Day will scarcely be challenged; and our own part in this 
frumph will be recognised ungrudgingly by history. In these 
final stages it was the British Generals who were called to the 
centre of the picture, and there cannot be much doubt that the 
surrenders to Alexander and Montgomery launched the Germans 
on their final collapse. 


It was, of course, anti-climax. They were defeated some time 
It is only the belated recognition that has now taken place. 
But Hitler had dragged out the final stages by claiming his growing 
weakness as an accession of strength. His thesis was that the 
fragmentation which the Allies pursued had the very opposite 
elect of its clear end and purpose. By this reasoning what was 
logically the end was only the beginning, a change of shape but 
a continuance of the substance of war. It was nonsense, 3f 
course: yet Such was the success of the German propaganda, and 
so novel were the canons that governed the present war, that it 
was difficult to maintain with confidence that it could not be. Now 
war has ceased officially over Europe, with exceptions that are 
intelligible through troops getting out of hand or being out of 
touch. Indeed, normally one would expect the control to be much 
less effective than it has shown itself after such a series of swift and 
stunning blows: to the army organisation. Armies are like living 
organisms which persist when the central nervous system is 
destroyed. Arnim had to admit in Tunisia that he was unable 
to carry out the orders of the British Command because he had 
lost all control of his force. In Germany it is a fact worthy of 
note that in the end the army re-asserted its control and the 
orderly capitu!ation followed. 


Even there, however, the surrender took place in stages. The 
first was the capitulation to Alexander. This was a self-contained 
decision. The battle of Berlin can have influenced it only in the 
very slightest degree. 
could not but have its influence on the rest of the German Army. 
Doenitz, at least, could nor afford te ignore it for more reasons than 
one. By one of those absurdities which so great a professional 
army fell into during the war the ccimmand of Vietinghoff-Scheel 
included parts of the “ Redoubt.” With his capitulation, therefore, 
he handed over to the Allies the keys to this highly organised 
defensive zone, which was thought to be destined for the last 
German stand. It would have been quite logical to have cast the 
German Army in Italy for the réle of warden of the Brenner gate. 
It would have been reasonable to have looked to that army for the 
main part of the garrison of the Redoubt. But it is impossible to 
explain why the Redoubt zone was not given a single homogeneous 
Command. It seems almost as if this, too, were another of the 
bogies with which Hitler planned to drag out the resistance. 


The surrender to Alexander, then, undermined the resistance in 
front of the Army Group of General Devers. But it was not on 
that sector that the next capitulation came. Busch surrendered to 
Montgomery armies held to be about a million strong; and included 
in the instrument signed by his representative were Holland and 
Denmark, with the naval bases that go with them. In many ways 
this was a more significant surrender than that which had taken 
place in Italy. It touched the main German force in northern Ger- 
many, which was somehow still fighting against the Russians in 
spite of the fall of Berlin. With two such surrenders as these it 
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THE CLOSING STAGE 


By STRATEGICUS 


could not seriously be maintained that it was possible to continue 
the war. The pretence that fighting could persist against the 
Russians while it had ceased against the western Allies was no more 
than a last effort of propaganda to create ill-feeling between them. 
As a consequence another surrender followed swiftly. Devers 
received the capitulation of Army Group “G.” After this the war 
had, in fact, reached the pocket stage ; but it was under the control 
of men who knew that they represented the mere debris of armies, 
that the time-limit for any defence at all had worn very thin. 

About Magdeburg, in Czecho-Slovakia, in Norway, some parts 
of France and in the Aegean there were other pockets. Breslau had 
held out for 80 days and must, therefore, be near its end. -So the 
Wehrmacht came to the end of the journey and the final surrender 
was made, the most abject in the history of warfare. In dealing with 
the fall of France I pointed out that military nations regard defeats 
and victories in the field in a way that must seem a little ridiculous 
to non-military nations. “Today to thee, tomorrow to me” seems 
to be the philosophy that impels them to accept what seems an 
ultimate to us. Military nations inevitably tend to take such vicissi- 
tudes from the historical standpoint. Defeat could never have that 
value to us ; and the Germans would have seen to it that we should 
have had little chance to recover and secure a second chance. This 
victory is not only the greatest military success in which we have 
played a major part; it is also a greater event in our history for the 
deliverance from that real peril. Hitler would have made an end of 
all our chances of survival as a great nation ; and we have to thank 
a magnificent Army and its great commanders for our escape. 


These figures of surrenders demand some attention, From D-day up 
to the two great surrenders of last week the western Allies had taken 
about three million prisoners. The two capitulations added another 
two millions. The Sixth Army Group must have dealt with some- 
thing very near a million prisoners itself. This would make a total 
of six millions of prisoners since D-day. When we add a similar 
number for the dead and wounded and prisoners taken during the 
same time by the Russians we shall arrive at the main basis of Hitler’s 
confidence. This would make a total of twelve million armed men. 
They would not all be combatant troops, of course ; but they would 
consist. of combatant troops and the necessary men to keep them 
in the firing line. This is an immense total, and it sugegsts very 
pointedly that Hitler must have mobilised, from first to last, an 
amazing number of his own people. 


With the exception of the first stage of the war, the German 
Army has been suffering tremendous losses. That is the penalty of 
allowing the air and armour to be “shot out.” But there is one 
other fact that is pertinent to this consideraion of the immediate 
causes of the German collapse. If we examine once again the 
figures of the Germans mobilised against the Allies in this final 
stage of the war it becomes evident that the’ western Allies have 
eliminated greater numbers than they possessed themselves. These 
last stages have, indeed, been military milestones. There may be 
some sporadic and short-lived resistance here and there still. Ie 
cannot be predicted how far the savage SS men will obey orders. 
But it is to be remarked that the Germans have not a shred of 
excuse left for their defeat. In the end their control was ‘sufficient 
to secure orderly capitulation even if it were in detail. Discipline 
persisted when all hope had fled. They fought when it was ridicu- 
lous to imagine that with such forces in the field the Allies could 
possibly delay the last crushing blow. At the end they were pos- 
sessed of overwhelming force. 


The Azmy Council in congratulating Montgomery on his victory 
spoke of his “ unerring ” leadership ; and in this final stage it has 
been more conspicuous than ever. His force, strong as it was, 
must have been dangerously stretched, with Emden, Bremen, 
Hamburg, among its problems, quite apart from Holland. The 
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danger of these disparate tasks is that they tend to reduce a power- 
ful attacking force to ineffective smaller ones. When a division 
of the XIV Army in Burma was encircled it took refuge in “ boxes,” 
and the Japanese, in the attempt to reduce them, lost their own 
cohesion and fell prey to a victorious counter-attack. 

We are entitled to take pride in the possession of two men of 
such mark as Alexander and Montgomery ; and perhaps their chief 
claim to fame will be that they could train armies to fight vic- 
toriously against the best professional army in the world. 
Alexander never had the superiority in numbers which the 
mechanists nvaintained was necessary for the successful attack 
against the modern defensive. Frequently he had no numerical 
superiority at all. Both he and Montgomery grew in stature 
during this last phase ; and, in the analysis of the immediate ante- 
cedents of the surrender, they played as proud a part as British 
commanders have ever done. The armies of their own race roo 
were finer, perhaps, than any British commanders have led in the 
field before. But this was a victory of team work, as General Eisen- 
hower said; I hope to point that out 'more clearly in my next 
article, which will attempt to analyse the factors which brought 
about the German defeat. 


THE TASK IN EUROPE 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


HE liberation of Europe, in its last stages, has come quickly. 

As the war ends the liberated, and liberating countries, are faced 
with the task of dealing with its consequences. What is the scene 
disclosed now that the curtain is raised? 

A glimpse at least is given us in the important official statement 
issued on April 30th by the combined British, American and Canadian 
Conference at Washington, which has received too little space and 
attention in the English Press. “In Amsterdam and Rotterdam,” 
it says, “conditions are almost indescribable, with large populations 
existing on one meal a day, mainly composed of sugar beets and 
obtained at soup kitchens. These people are getting no more ‘than 
450 to 500 calories a day, which means slow death. In Belgium and 
liberated Holland the ration now gives 1,700 to 1,800 calories a 
day, while in Athens the target of 2,000 calories a day is now closely 
approached. A level of 2,000 calories is, however, no more than an 
emergency level, insufficient to maintain a working population. At 
such a level it is not possible for a liberated people to engage upon 
the task of rebuilding their agriculture and industry.” In comparison 
with these figures the same statement gives the average level of 
civilian consumption in 1944 at 3,367 calories in the U.S.A., 3,435 
in Canada, and 2,923 in Britain, with a consumption of over 4,000 
calories in all three countries by those engaged in the heavier 
industries. 

It will be noted that in Western Holland large populations have 
till recently been getting only one-sixth of the food available here 
and on the other side of the Atlantic. No comment is needed to 
emphasise the desperate situation so indicated. But for some weeks 
urgent relief measures have been taken, and we may be assured that 
sufficient immediate supplies will soon be forthcoming for this area 
of special distress. As an indication of the situation in Europe 
generally, it is more significant to note that, even in the more 
fortunate countries, the food available has been so far below our 
own not excessive standard.- (Incidentally, it should be noted that 
the difference between the two sides of the Atlantic, which has often 
been greatly exaggerated, is comparatively small.) t 

Food is in most areas the most urgent of immediate necessities, 
but it is not the only one. Medical supplies, clothing, and in many 
large cities shelter, are equally needed. The situation in Europe as a 
whole is not easy to summarise briefly. It is patchy and unequal. 
In Denmark the food level has been tolerable; in Germany the 
people have apparently been hitherto well fed and well clothed, 
though reduced to ruins and shelters in many large cities. Elsewhere 
city populations have been seriously underfed, the breakdown of 
transport depriving them of the benefit of local surpluses in the 
country. Even France, after so many months of liberation, has 
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been grievously short of both food and fuel. In Italy, after a long 
period of severe distress, the position and the prospects are now 
much better. Of central and eastern Europe we know less. Ip 
Yugoslavia areas of ample supplies are cut off from other areas, such 
as the Dalmatian coast, of deep distress. Czechoslovakia has bee, 
comparatively fortunate. In Greece, where for a time the starvation 
was comparable to the present position in western Holland, sub- 
stantial relief is now being given. In Poland, the devastation of the 
Warsaw district was happily not matched farther west. The ex- 
enemy Balkan countries are food-producers on a large scale. In both 
eastern and western Europe, however, the immediate situation js 
greatly complicated by the movement of many millions of displaced 
persons back to their homes. But immediate relief, though 
the most urgent, represents the lesser part of the task ahead 
Throughout the greater part of belligerent Europe transport has 
been shattered, bridges blown, locomotives and waggons destroyed, 
cities reduced to rubble, and earth scorched, in vast areas of Most, 
though not all, countries. Industrial plants must be reconstructed 
and adapted to peace needs. The whole economic structure of some 
countries will have to be rebuilt, and indeed the whole political and 
administrative framework. In several occupied countries the break- 
ing up of national institutions, and the selective murder of those 
most qualified to re-create them, will have more lasting effects than 
actual material destruction. 


This is a grim picture. The task ahead is incomparably greater 
than that which faced Europe after the last war, when outside a few 
large patches of devastation the continent was substantially intact, 
Nevertheless the general situation, while serious enough to give the 
greatest stimulus to effort, is not so desperate as to justify despair, 
It is at least much better than seemed probable a few months ago. 
There has not been the destruction of industrial plant which seemed 
only too likely in France, in Belgium, in Northern Italy and in 
Denmark. It is true that food supplies in 1945 are, in important 
categories, likely to be less than in 1944, and that in particular 
world shortages in meat, oils and fats and sugar are to be antici- 
pated. But these shortages are unlikely to be so serious that, with 
continued rationing and just allocation, it will be physically impossible 
to meet Europe’s immediate necessities. Transport and distribution 
are likely to be greater difficulties. Sea transport can indeed be 
made available as soon as European hostilities cease, if a reasonable 
balance is struck between civilian and military needs ; and ports will 
also be available. Internal transport, since railways will only be 
brought slowly back to adequate efficiency, will depend upon an 
immediate transfer of military lorries and petrol. This should be 
quite possible if it is recognised that in Europe, with the cessation of 
hostilities, what has been military necessity becomes to a large extent 
military convenience, and that over that civilian necessity should 
have a priority. 

Even the longer-term problem of reconstruction is not physically 
impossible. Physical destruction, even in such a war as this, 
is less serious than dislocation. The productive capacity 
devoted in the last five years to war would be more than enough to 
repair the resulting devastation in a shorter time, if it could be fully 
devoted to that purpose—as, of course, in practice it cannot be. But 
the liberated countries which have suffered most will certainly need 
assistance from overseas countries which have a large margin of 
resources. It must be governmental assistance, since the general 
shortage will necessitate the continuance of governmental controls; 
and if it is not to result in both waste and friction it must be co- 
ordinated assistance. In these circumstances the fate of Europe will 
largely depend upon the organisation for providing assistance from 
other continents. 

In my opinion the existing organisation is inadequate, as 
it stands, for the new situation created by the cessation of 
hostilities. Hitherto SHAEF has been responsible for civilian relief. 
It will want to turn over responsibilities to civilian authorities as 
soon as possible, and it has never attempted more than emergency 
standards of relief or reconstruction as distinct from relief. There 
remain the Combined Boards, U.N.R.R.A. and such embryonic 
bodies as the European Transport Organisation. But all these 
organisations need unity of direction in accordance with general 
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policy conceived as a whole. The combined chiefs of staff have, in 
fact, provided this during hostilities. They can no longer suitably 
do so in future, especially since the most urgent practical necessity 
js that civilian requirements should be given the higher priority they 
merit as soon as the fighting stops. U.N.R.R.A. does not possess 
sufficient authority to secure this priority. And in any case it only. 
covers a comparatively small part of the field. It is specifically ex- 
cluded from reconstruction, as distinct from relief and rehabilitation, 
in all countries ; and even from relief in enemy countries. It does 
not furnish supplies, except for displaced persons and in some other 
yery limited cases, for countries like France, which possess 
foreign exchange but still require allocations from the Combined 
Boards before they can purchase controlled commodities in short 
supply. ° 

What is needed, I suggest, is a Supreme Reconstruction Council, 
like the Supreme Economic Council of 1919, on a higher level of 
authority than the existing specialised bodies. It should represent 
the principal assisting countries, the U.S.A., Russia and Great 
Britain, in the first instance, with the addition of Canada and soon 
probably France and other countries; and the members should in 
personal quality and official position be such as to enable a general 
policy to be formed and enforced through the national administra- 
tions. In our own country we need the assignment of an overall 
responsibility for the British contribution to European reconstruction 
to a Minister in the War Cabinet, who would supervise and co- 
ordinate British policy through the half a dozen Ministers among 
whom responsibility is now dispersed. -This Minister would be the 
principal British member of the Allied Council. A council so formed 
might give unity of direction to the Combined Boards and other 
existing organisations ; might secure a just balance between civilian 
and military requirements, under the new conditions ; and might 


both assist, stimulate and supplement U.N.R.R.A. Difficulties must ° 


be anticipated both in Russia and the U.S.A. in securing a member- 
ship of sufficient authority. But both the need and the opportunities 
are greater as hostilities end in Europe ; and it is difficult to see 
how, without such a superior authority, intermediate between the 
existing bodies and the actual heads of Governments, the extremely 
complex task of directing outside assistance to European recon- 
struction can be carried out. 


GERMANS AT OXFORD 


By DR. C. K. ALLEN (Warden of Rhodes House) 


sudden notoriety acquired by Count Schwerin von 

Krosigk, since last week German Foreign Minister, has 
attracted some attention to the German Rhodes Scholars. It is now 
possible, without indiscretion, to give a brief account of a few of 
them. In 1901, by one of the four codicils to his seventh and last 
will, Cecil Rhodes bequeathed “five yearly scholarships at Oxford 
of £250 per annum to students of German birth, the scholars to be 
nominated by the German Emperor for the time being.... The 
object is that an understanding between the three Great Powers will 
render war impossible and educational relations make the strongest 
tie.” Rhodes had had some satisfactory personal dealings with the 
Kaiser in connection with the Trans-African telegraph, and the 
codicil begins with the words: “I note the German Emperor has 
made instruction in English compulsory in German schools.” 

Between 1903 and 1913 (after which date elections automatically 
ceased), 55 German Rhodes Scholars came to Oxford. In 1916 the 
Trustees obtained a Private Act to revoke Rhodes’s codicil and to 
substitute for the German endowment a number of extra scholar- 
Ships within the British Commonwealth: In 1929, under powers 
conferred by another Private Act, the Trustees revived the German 
scholarships at the rate of two per annum. Between 1930 and 1939 
twenty German scholars were elected, two of whom did not come 
into residence owing to the outbreak of war. 

Under the earlier system, the Kaiser’s nominations were made 
on the advice of Dr. Schmidt (later Dr. Schmidt-Ott), an official 
of the Ministry of Education. The tendency—which, however, 
diminished as time went on—was to appoint men of the Junker or 
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minor-nobility class. For technical academic reasons it was difficult 
for these German students to take Final Honour Schools at Oxford, 
and most of them read for shorter courses, such as the Economics 
Diploma. Though there were a few exceptions, the scholars were 
acceptable and, in a good many cases, popular in their colleges. Most 
of them threw themselves into undergraduate life with Teutonic 
thoroughness and correctitude. Being, however, unaccustomed to 
our games, they were not prominent in athletics and none obtained 
a Blue. On the other hand, not a few of them rowed for their 
colleges. 

When the scholarships were revived in 1929, the selection was 
placed on the same basis as in all other coyntries concerned. Dr. 
Schmidt-Ott, then an old man, presided over a Selection Committee 
composed of former German Rhodes Scholars. Men of much more 
various types than formerly were elected. After the Nazis came to 
power there was some danger that the Government might seek to 
influence the Committee’s composition and policy. The Trustees 
made it clear that if they had evidence of any such attempt they 
would at once suspend the German scholarships. So far as was 
possible in a totalitarian State, the Committee kept itself unspotted 
from the Party—as will be shown by the results of its latest 
selections. 

Up to 1939 (later evidence is at present unobtainable), out of 75 
German Rhodes Scholars 15 had died. Ten of these fell in the 
Other War. The military record of the whole group was notable, 
no fewer than 23 obtaining the Iron Cross, First or Second Class, or 
both ; and there were various other decorations. It has been impos- 
sible, as yet, to ascertain what casualties there have been in the 
Second War. The record in after-life is, generally, creditable. The 
largest group has been in the Civil or Diplomatic Service—six in the 
former and nine in the latter. In the Civil Service, the most prominent 
name is that of Count Schwerin von Krosigk, who became an official 
of the Ministry of Finance, and frotn 1932 actual Minister. Having 
accepted office under a Nazis régime, he cannot escape identification 
with the Party, but he has never been active in it and has, it is 
believed, merely carried on the administrative duties to which he was 
accustomed. In the diplomatic sphere, the best-known names are 
those of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, Secretary of Legation to 
the German Embassy, London, from 1934 to 1937 ; Baron von Ow- 
Wachendorff, who has held important diplomatic posts in different 
parts of the world; and Count Albrecht Bernstorff, also formerly 
Counsellor of the German Embassy in London. Count Bernstorff 
never concealed his hostility to the Nazis, and it is rumoured that 
during the war he has paid the usual penalty, but this is not known 
for certain. 

Twelve of the older scholars have gone into business or banking ; 
four are in the law ; two are teachers ; two are landed squires ; one 
is a municipal archivist; one is, or was, a planter in Tanganyika ; 
and one has been lost to view for many years. Two have been in 
politics—one, suspected of Nazi sympathies, in the Reichstag. The 
only three Rhodes Scholars who have followed an academic career 
are all distinguished and prolific in their several fields—Prof. K. A. 
von Miiller, of Munich (History), Prof. C. Brinkmann, of Heidel- 
berg (History), and Prof. A. W. von Blumenthal, of Jena (Classical 
Philology). Only one Rhodes Scholar has become a regular soldier. 
He is General F. R. T. von Senger und Ettelin, who has held a high 
Panzer command during the war and was chiefly responsible for the 
defence of Cassino. 

So much for the older generation. The story of the twenty 
elections after 1929 is interesting and significant. Eleven Scholars— 
including one, elected in 1939, who has never come into residence— 
have been somewhere in the Reich during the war, and it is to be 
presumed, though it is not known except in two cases, that they 
have been on service of some kind. Eight, outside the Reich, have 
definitely declared against the Nazis and been serving against them, 
though four of them have had to suffer a period of internment either 
in England, Canada or America. . One of this group was naturalised 
in Canada before the war and is now employed in the Foreign 
Office. One, Mr. E. F. Schumacher, is well known as an economist 
and writer. One is employed in the B.B.C. One is abroad in the 
Pioneer Corps of our Army. Two are in civil occupations in the 
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United States. Dietrich von Bothmer, 1938, who was in America 
at the time of Pearl Harbour, immediately threw up his successful 
academic work and joined the U.S. infantry. He has been fighting 
in the Pacific area as a private soldier, has been severely wounded, 
and has been awarded the Purple Heart, the Combat Infantry Badge 
and the Bronze Star. The name of Adam von Trott zu Solz, 1931, 
is already well known to the public; he was hanged by the Nazis 
for complicity in the plot against Hitler. Finally, one Scholar-elect, 
who has not yet been to Oxford, was employed in a German 
Legation in the Near East. He gave himself up to our 
authorities in 1944. There is no further official information available 
about him at present. 

All the Scholars in Oxford after 1933 wer: in a difficult position. 
There is good reason to think that spies and lick-spittles reported 
on them to the Nazis. It needed great courage on their part to 
come out into the open against the Party, for there was always the 
fear of what might happen to their relatives in Germany. Of the 
whole number there was only one who seemed to be of the real S.S. 
type. He was of quite different fibre from the others—a potential 
Gestapo man, one guessed—and he was as unpopular with his own 
countrymen, on whom he undoubtedly spied, as with the British. 
The rest, whether or not they have been fighting for Germany under 
a@ conventional sense of patriotism, always seemed to be genuinely 
friendly to this country, appreciative of Oxford, and most punctilious 
in all matters of duty and courtesy. Having known them, one can- 
not take seriously the sweeping judgement that there are “no good 
Germans” among the youth of a perverted and justly punished 
country. 


MORE SOLDIERS’ THOUGHTS 


By CAPTAIN, B.L.A 
In Germany. 
OLDIERS, back from leave in England, speak enthusiastically 
of their experiences. It appears that the switching-on of the 
lights was as satisfactory as they had hoped ; that more and more 
cars are taking to the roads ; that the cessation of rockets is allowing 
taut nerves to relax ; that the people as a whole are standing poised 
ready for the word that will enable them to start on the great 
adventure of turning over from war to peace. This is good, and most 
of us here in Germany would dearly prize the opportunity of being 
with you as you write “finis” to the long chapter that was started 
nearly six years ago. 

But out here things are different. It would be difficult, in-fact, 
for a visitor living with us for a day or two to realise from word 
or action that the British Army had climbed at last to the pinnacle 
of victory. He would, it is true, hear an occasional discussion on 
the immediate future. Some are concerned about being sent to 
Burma ; some are looking to early demobilisation ; others are wonder- 
ing how best to employ the extra time that will be theirs during the 
long days of the occupation. He would, in certain busy offices, see 
plans for the future administration of Germany being worked out 
methodically and in great detail. He might even eavesdrop on a 
discussion between friends as to what they hoped of the future when 
they had exchanged the Service cap for the bowler hat. But in 
general he would notice little change in the scene from a year ago. 
The war is barely over, men have only just stopped dying, and, 
anyhow, the soldier’s training, which has enabled him to accept 
black defeat as philosophically as heady victory, does not permit 
of much emotional expression in this hour of ultimate triumph. If 
he intends to celebrate Victory in Europe day there is little sign of 
it so far. 

None of this is astonishing—particularly to those who have 
travelled the long road from Alamein or Algiers. Some know that 
shortly they may expect to start on the long journey to Burma— 
theirs not to celebrate. The rest of us know that there will be many 
long difficult months of occupation before we can take up our 
“lives” again where we left them six years ago when we started 
“ existence "—ours not to celebrate. Indeed this time celebration 
will be a piecemeal affair—by demobilisation groups on demobilisa- 
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Naturally demobilisation is the one matter about which there jj 
little talk, but which is never far from any thoughts of the future 
Most soldiers think the system fair. Most are prepared for many 
months to elapse before it can affect the great majority. But alj 
are anxious that there shall be no delay in training up replacements 
from those who have for one reason or another escaped service and 
are now eligible. The decision to call up no one over thirty years 
of age has already caused certain misgivings. There are a grea 
number over that age in the Army now who have not had the chance 
of living at home during the past years. It is hoped that the Govern. 
ment will seriously comb the country for those eligible for service. 
Nearly everyone in the Army is convincetl he could find at least one 
able-bodied citizen of the right age, who has had an easy war this 
far, to replace him. ‘ 

These immediate post-war months will be difficult ones for the 
Army of Occupation. Inevitably there will be anti-climax, inevitably 
the mainspring that has kept the machine ticking over will lose 
much of its tension. This is only to be expected, but none the less 
the problems facing the Army of Occupation will be equally urgent 
with those facing them on the battlefield. They certainly cannot be 
solved unless we face them with the same drive and enthusiasm 
that has inspired the Army this far. To create this enthusiasm, to 
occupy the hours of leisure, to maintain discipline, to prevent the 
staleness inherent in a static military establishment—these are 
problems of vital importance to the authorities. 

They do not end there. Few soldiers show any leaning to 
fraternisation at the moment—the reverse in fact is the case; the 
wish to make the Germans atone for some of the tragedy of the war 
is general. But the Englishman cannot long harbour hatred—even 
for the mute acquiescents of Buchenwald and Belsen—and his 
hungers are as urgent as any. Do the authorities imagine that 3 
proportionate infiltration of A.T.S. will satisfy the urge for the 
opposite sex denied the soldier for many weary months or years, 
and thus far partially sublimated by the needs of battle? Do the 
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* authorities expect that the labours of NAAFI, ENSA and Welfare 


will give the soldier the comfort, amusement and happiness that he 
can obtain by even a few hours’ association with civilians? Do 
the authorities imagine that the schemes of Army education will 
adequately fill the empty hours of a man waiting on the day when 
he can doff his battle-dress ; that Army discipline will not suffer if 
the necessary military training is persisted in—as it must be—long 
after, in the opinion of the soldier, the need for it has vanished? I 
do not know the answers, though I suspect a negative would not be 
much out of place. Certainly these are questions which need an 
answer if the Army of Occupation is not to fail before it has accom- 
plished its task. I am equally certain that failure is certain if the 
suggestion of one of your correspondents, that fraternisation be 
allowed, is adopted. 

What, then, is the alternative? First and most important, every 
man must be certain that the utmost effort is being employed by 
the authorities to replace him as soon as possible. Not only must 
the young be called up as soon as they reach conscription-age, but 
the war industries must be thoroughly combed for recruits. A rider 
to this is that it would be highly desirable for the authorities to 
announce as far in advance as possible the probable dates of de- 
mobilisation of the various classes. Almost any man can endure 
imprisonment if he knows the length of the term. 

One of the most important factors is the success or failure of the 
schemes germinating in the brains of the Army Education Officers. 
Can they succeed in making education a goal to be pursued for its 
own rewards, or will it become—as so often it became with ABCA— 
a period on the Army time-table taking its place on a similar footing 


with arms drill? Can they succeed in taking the enormous oppor- . 


tunities offered by vocational training? So much will depend on 
the individual C.O. and instructor, at whose door so many oppor- 
tunities have been lost—and seized—in the past. 

These are a few of the more important problems that lie before 
us at the present time. It is only fair to say that they are receiving— 
so far as one can judge—intelligent and progressive consideration 
by the authorities. On the success of their efforts will depend much 
of the success of the Army of occupation. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


T is a commonplace of history that Coalitions, formed for joint 

effort against a common danger, are liable to disintegrate when 
goce that danger has been removed. It generally occurs, moreover, 
gt the cause of dissension is not so much the treatment to be 
gcorded to the recently defeated enemy as the disposal of territories 
yendered vacant by that enemy’s collapse. In 1814 the Quadruple 
Alliance split into two almost hostile camps, net owing to any dis- 
greement regarding the future frontiers of France, but as the result 
@aconflict regarding Poland. In 1918, again, the quarrel between 
Italy and her former allies arose, hot from any divergence of view 
as to the future frontiers of Germany or Austria, but owing to a 
violent conflict of appetite between the successor States which 
claimed various portions of the shattered Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
This time, unless the greatest wisdom and forbearance are exercised, 
it is possible that a serious divergence may arise between the United 
Nations under each of these two headings. The Polish question 
has for more than a year been a constant cause of friction between 
Russia and her western allies; and the old Adriatic problem,— 
centring this time, not on Fiume, but on Trieste—seems liable once 
again to set the Slavs, the Latins and the Anglo-Saxons by the ears. 
It was distressing, at the very moment when peace was imminent, to 
read the communiqué issued by Marshal Tito’s official agency, 
the Tanjug, claiming that the towns of Gorizia and Trieste were 
“liberated” by the Marshal’s forces before the New Zealanders 
arrived. “It is true,’ adds the communiqué, “that some Allied 
forces, without our perm’'ssion, entered the above-mentioned towns.” 
It would: seem indeed as if half of Trieste was occupied by the 
forces of Sir Bernard Freyberg, and the other half by those of 
Marshal Tito, with a group of Chetniks cowering anxiously in the 
rear. Such a situation must have required all the tough sagacity 
at Sir Bernard’s command. 

* * * + 

To understand the nature and origin of the passions which may 
be aroused it is useful to recall what happened last time. The Julian 
March has always been an indeterminate area, in which successive 
waves of Slav, Italian and even Teuton immigrations have for cen- 
turies intermingled or clashed. With the creation during the 
nineteenth century of the ports of Fiume and Trieste, this conflict of 
nationalities became still further envenomed by a conflict of economic 
interests. It is in fact impossible to find a solution which will satisfy 
both the economic principle and the principle of nationality. 
figures of population upon which the Paris Conference had to work 
give some idea of the immense complexity of the ethnical problem. 
If you took the city of Trieste by itself you had a 62.3 Italian majority 
and a 29.8 Yugoslav minority, with a few heterogeneous elements 
left over. In the Gorizia-Gradisca hinterland, however, these pro- 
portions were reversed, the Jugoslavs representing 61 per cent. of the 
population and the Italians only 36 per cent. Again, if one took 
the Istrian peninsula as a whole the Yugoslavs showed a percentage 
of 57 of the population and the Italians only of 38; yet if you ran a 
line down the centre of the peninsula and examined the figures to 
the east and west of that line, you had an overwhelming Italian 
majority for the western half and an overwhelming Yugoslav 
majority in the eastern half. It is true, of course, that these figures 
have been materially changed in the last twenty years. But the 
displacements which were carried out by Mussolini, often by the 
most tyrannical methods, do not simplify the problem, but add to 
it the poisons of resentment, hatred and a desire for retribution. 
The Paris Peace Conference, in spite of repeated efforts and many 
dramatic quarrels, failed to solve the Adriatic problem ; it was only 
five years later that a direct settlement was negotiated at Rapallo 
between Count Sforza and the Yugoslavs. And inevitably today 
Marshal Tito wishes to reverse that settlement in a sense favourable 
to Yugoslav aspirations. We cannot blame him. 

* *x * * 

It must be realised, however, that the Rapallo settlement, in that 
it was based upon no natural principle, was essentially artificial. It 
violated the principle of self-dese-mination in that it left many 
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hundreds of thousands of Yugoslavs under Italian rule: it violated the 
economic principle in that it sought to render Trieste an Italian 
rather than a European port. Mussolini tried by violence to force 
both economics and nationalism to conform to his own plan; as a 
result, he completely ruined Fiume and all but ruined Trieste ; 
whereas the cruel methods which he adopted in the hope of stamp- 
ing out Yugoslav nationalism aroused the burning resentment from 
which Sir Bernard Freyberg is suffering today. Moreover, the 
present position is still further complicated by the fact that the 
Yugoslav desire to obtain Trieste has become part of the general 
Slav Drang nach Westen. If Russia really intends to create a zone 
of influence running from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and in- 
cluding Austria, Hungary and the whole Danubian basin, then, in 
fact, the ports of Fiume and Trieste become the natural southern 
outlets of this large economic unit. If, moreover, Yugoslavia under 
Marshal Tito, and with Russian sympathy and support, develops 
into a large Southern Slav Federation, embracing not only Croatia, 
Slovenia and Montenegro, but Macedonia and Bulgaria also, then 
Salonika and Dedeagatch will find themselves in the same danger as 
Fiume and Trieste. And if this highly realistic pattern is at the 
same time to become blurred by ideological emotions, then a most 
complicated confusion of thought and feeling is bound to arise. 
* * * * 


It is fortunate, perhaps, that at this difficult moment thé old Soviet 
incantations are beginning to lose their efficacy. People in every 
country are asking themselves what Soviet phrases really mean. Not 
for long will the Communists of Milan or Turin really credit the 
statement that any Italian who resents the presence of the Slavs 
upon the Isonzo must be guilty of “ crypto-fascist views.” I doubt 
whether even our most ardent Russophils would seriously contend 
that Bulgaria, because she has a government “friendly” to the 
U.S.S.R., has a greater right to Salonika than have the Greeks, 
whose government is “friendly” to us. It seems unlikely that the 


‘Albanians will cease to desire the independence of their country if 


Russia informs them that such a desire amounts to “a diversionary 
activity hostile to the Red Armies.” Nor can I really believe that 
the Viennese, in seeking to remain Europeans, will be deterred from 
that inevitable tendency for fear of being accused of “ sabotage.” 
The Russians, in fact, have outrun their own phraseology; the 
smoke-cloud of mysticism, the mists of righteousness, the fogs of 
almost religious awe, in'which for so long they have been able to 
envelop their policy, are beginning to dissolve. In divesting her- 
self so flagrantly of her idealism, Russia has destroyed the spell of 
her ideology. And when once men cease to regard the Soviet 
formula as a bogey or as a revelation, they will observe that it is 
neither so terrifying nor so comforting as they at first supposed. 
* * * * 


No man of my generation who had any knowledge of Tsarist 
Russia can lack understanding and sympathy for the Soviet system. 
There is, however, in this country a great fund of gratitude and 
admiration for Russia which will not quickly be exhausted. Nor 
do I agree with those who interpret the present light-hearted ruth- 
lessness of Soviet policy as a revival either of Pan-Slavism or of the 
somewhat intermittent imperialism of the Tsars. The Russians are 
quite sincere in saying that they only desire security ; the misfortune 
is that the security which they desire is not against Germany only, 
but against the- whole western world. Unfortunately, also, being the 
puritans of their own creed, they regard our protests as cither cant 
or hostility and our principles as bourgeois inhibitions. They have 
not realised as yet that even their best friends in this country will 
be unable much longer to preach confidence in Russian honesty or to 
dismiss their many deplorable actions as being due to boyish mischief 
or le charme slave. For the moment they are intoxicated by their own 
triumphs ; a mood of such insobriety cannot be permanent ; and if 
we are wise we shall treat them with that cautious indulgence, that 
wary solicitude, that watchful patience, which one adopts towards a 
suspicious and most quarrelsome friend. 
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The Royal Academy. 177th Exhibition.——* Leslie Hurry.”’ At the 

Redfern Galleries. ——** School of Paris.’’ At the Lefevre Galleries 
The word “ academic” has, of late, come to be used as a term of 
disparagement, and indeed its implication is of the solid virtues of 
hard work rather than the glowing fires of inspired mastery. But 
‘academic ” should denote the sincere and level-headed following 
of the accepted tenets of a traditional school. The word implies 
that the work has some education behind it, and that the picture in 
question will not let the side down. In this respect Mr. Edward 
le Bas and Mr. Roderigo Moynihan are admirable additions to the 
ranks, though “Petit Maitres d’Ecolé” would more precisely 
describe them than “ Associates of the Royal Academy.” In this 
respect, also, Mr. Algernon Newton and Mr. Henry Lamb pe:xform 
unobtrusive service to painting, and are consequently exhibiting in 
the right place. Not unnaturally, in the regular exhibition visitor’s 
mind, the words “ Royal Academy ” have come to be associated with 
a kind of painting that has lost its “ raison d’étre”” as a result of the 
invention of photography, <nd to a great extent they are perfectly 
correct. But any school of painting is academic, once established, 
whether it be the Impressionists, or the Surrealists, this latter a 
most depressing case in point, and the only extent to which denigra- 
tion of the Royal Academy may be allowed in this particular is that 
they exhibit the followers of schools, not the leaders, and all too 
frequently the followers, unlike those mentioned, are not good 
enough really to know what they are following. Having been 
widowed from any truly vital aspect of painting for almost exactly 
a century, and being richly endowed, the worthy institution has 
reached the flighty stage, as wealthy widows sometimes do ; with the 
result that she has of recent years taken to wooing the London Group 
—no chicken in itself—with the hope apparently of providing an heir 
to the National bounty. Alas there has been no issue, except that 
the Academy now look; like the London Group and the London 
Group looks like the Academy. The really important contemporary 
painters do not submit work to the first and are slightly embarrassed 
by the second. The present exhibition therefore falls between two 
schools. 

There is precious little really good academic painting, and a 
very great deal of pillar-to-post Impressionism. Academic in the 
sense that they are school pictures, but not in the sense that they 
are solidly drawn and constructed. In any case the show is too big 
for it to be possible to deal fairly with pictures which would, seen 
singly or in a small gallery, be very presentable. I would like to 
have written more about pictures by James Fitton, another recent 
A.R.A. (602), Robert Greenham (628), and a very accomplished 
painting in tempera, “ Winter” (926), by Louisa Hodson, but after 
spending some six hours on two separate days within the numerous, 
vast rooms, I was so dazed and glutted that my clearest memory is 
of Mr. Gerald Kelly’s pictures being larger this year, Dame Laura 
Knight’s not so large as last year, and that Mr. Charles Spencelayh 
is, 1 am happy to say, still painting “trompe l’oeil” pictures of old 
gentlemen in bar parlours discussing the war. In the sculpture 
room Mr. Frank Dobson shows some pleasant small terra-cottas, 
academic in the very best sense, and Mr Maurice Lambert a very 
fine “ Messenger ” in Lasa marble. Why Mr. Lambert’s work is in 
this exhibition I do not know, nor why he is an A.R.A.: he is an 
artist of adventurous, not academic, trend. 

Leslie Hurry, apart from being one of our most distinguished 
theatre designers, may, in time, prove to be one of our most distin- 
guished artists. His new drawings and water-colours are a great 
advance on anything we have yet seen. The colour is more 
sensitive, there is a far greater depth in the drawing and a more 
powerful and personal imagery in the subject. Hurry is an intro- 
vert, his art lies within his brain, and is expressed in symbols which, 
though visual in themselves, are not the result of a purely visual 
experience. This form of painting, unless continually fed from 
without, either by visions or natural visual phenomena, is liable to 
become exhausted into repetition. The theatre has given both 
vision and natural phenomena to Hurry and has enormously 
strengthened his work. His forbears are Bosch, Fuseli, Callot, 


and all those whose motive force has been “the Dance of 
Death.” Edward Burra is his nearest counterpart in contemporary 
art. 

“The School of Paris,” winsomely sub-titled “Picasso and his 
Contemporaries,” is the name of the current Lefevre Galleries 
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exhibition. There are good things in it, but on the whole it is not a 
very exciting exhibition, considering the illustrious names involved. 
The Picassos themselves are a very poor bunch, but there is a fine 
Modigliani, good Vuillatds and a splendid Rouault. The exhibition 
is in aid of Polish Welfare, and this being the case it is a pity that, 
though there is a good Soutine, the Chagall is the size of a postage 
stamp and less interesting. Since Chagall is the major “ School of 
Paris ” figure from those parts, it seems odd. Equally there are ne 
pictures by the “School of Paris” Poles Eugene and Leonide 
Berman. An exhibition of Chinese painting in aid of Holland might 


be a good idea, or vice-versa. 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 


THE CINEMA 


“Portrait of Dorian Gray.’’ At the Empire.——“* Place of One’s 
Own.” At the Plaza. — “ Concentration Camp Newsreels.”’ 


Tue shade of Oscar Wilde would surely feel that the screen version 
of his Portrait of Dorian Gray represents a humdrum society’s final 
revenge for his mockeries. His work has been utilised to feed a 
current vulgar appetite for screen horror, and a narrative which was 
concerned with matters of the mind and spirit has -become as 
blatantly physical in its approach as The Phantom of the Opera. As 
a result cinema-goers may wake screaming in the night, but will 
scarcely be enlightened as to the dire spiritual processes with which 
the original story was concerned. Yet if Wilde be forgotten one 
must concede that the film has many entertaining qualities. George 
Sanders as Lord Henry Wotton delivers the appropriate epigrams as 
to the manner born, the sets are beautifully in period and the camera 
well handled. - Dorian Gray, ageing on canvas but ever youthful in 
the flesh, is played by Mr. Hurd Hatfield, who has evidently decided 
that a good way to portray the very depths of bestiality is to remain 
completely inanimate and expressionless and to talk like Miss 
Katharine Hepburn. In order that no disciple of Hollywood shall 
be demoralised by the belief that men can be evil of themselves, the 
whole blame for Mr. Gray’s unfortunate behaviour is placed squarely 
on the gilded shoulders of an ornamental Egyptian cat, which 
happened most unfortunately to be present during the painting of 
the ill-omened portrait. And to make moral assurance doubly sure, 
Mr. Gray finally reforms. 

The early sequences of A Place of One’s Own have occasional 
longueurs, but the greater part of the film moves at a pace well 
suited to subject and period. It is-based on Osbert Sitwell’s novel of 
the ghost-laying activities of an clderly couple from Leeds who 
settle down for their retirement in a haunted country house. I 
wonder if many people may not find in a film of this sort a pleasant 
relief from the empty whirlwind of so much current production. 
The cinema is in grave danger of seeking pace for its own sake, and 
sometimes it would seem that what is said is of less importance than 
the speed of the saying. Bernard Knowles, the director of A Place 
of One’s Own, theugh sometimes uncertain in his handling of the 
haunted lady’s companion, played by Margaret Lockwood, has 
utilised his previous experience as a cameraman to get the most out 
of the late Rex Whistler’s lovely sets and to give the action pictorial 
fluidity. The most satisfactory aspect of the whole production is 
the fine acting by Barbara Mullen and James Mason as the retired 
couple. How many Hollywood stars would be prepared to appear 
in such roles without insisting that in at least one sequence they 
were shown in the full bloom of glamorous youth? But here 
evidently are two players more concerned with acting than with 
glamour. 


Nothing that one has read or heard of the terrors of Buchenwaldé 
or Belsen quite can equal the bleak horror of the film record. It is 
not that the newsreels seek to illustrate the worst of these crimes 
committed by humanity against itself, or that they deal with the 
frightening psychological implications. It is rather that one does 
not grasp the matter to the full until one has watched the living 
skeletons, already out of our world, tottering and stumbling from 
point to point of their camps and finding no significance in the 
liberation which has come for them too late. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 
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GERMANS AND CRUELTY 


- $1r,—The.“ great debate” on the horrors of the German concentration 
camps is likely to continue for some time ; may I be permitted to add a 
few words to that discussion as a Pole and as a foreign journalist who 
during his stay in Germany in the period 1934-37 had the opportunity 
to study at close quarters the education of the German nation to barbarism 
and cruelty? 

By 1935 the existence of concentration camps was no longer a secret in 
Germany. Many people knew about them, but they preferred not to 
speak about them. The inmates of these camps were Germans ; the Third 
Reich wanted to crush ruthlessly any vestige of political opposition. They 
succeeded in obliterating any opposition worth mentioning and in keeping 
down by terror those sections of the German nation which were showing 
any sign of independent thinking. I knew many Germans bitterly 
opposed to the Nazi régime ; and the noble figure of the Nobel prize- 
winner Karl] von Ossietzky who—a broken and dying man—was brought 
to a hospital in Berlin from a concentration camp after being rewarded 
by the Swedish Academy, will always remain in my memory. But I 
do know, too, that these Germans opposed to the Hitler régime spoke 
very bitterly about their own countrymen, about their moral cowardice, 
about their submissiveness to the rule of a “strong hand,” about their 
reediness to accept the most-absurd and brutal political creed. I contend 
that many Germans did not want to know anything about these camps 
from sheer moral cowardice; that many accepted the system as a 
malum necessarium accompanying the many “blessings” which Hitler’s 
rule brought, in their opinion, to their country. I am ready to make a 
very large allowance for the bulk of the German nation, which was 
terrorised, duped and put under the terrific pressure of a totalitarian 
rule. Nobody who did not experience the nightmare which is the totali- 
tarian State can grasp what a terrific pressure is being exerted by the 
State. how easily the courage of people is being broken, how quickly 
the people are reduced to a mental and spiritual slavery. To resist the 
pressure exerted by a totalitarian State one needs almost superhuman 
courage ; and the German nation, while extremely courageous on the 
battlefield, are unfortunately lacking that quality in the moral domain. 

But while making the greatest possible allowance for that pressure 
exerted by the totalitarian Hitler régime I cannot help thinking that this 
cannot explain the amazing phenomenon of a great nation sinking into 
an appalling moral state and into depths of cruelty and sadism. I agree 
that all these “ Party cloisters” or Ordensburgen where the new genera- 
tion of the future Faehrers of the Reich have-been educated, contributed 
enormously to the rebarbarisation of the German nation. But what 
amazes me is the number of Germans—educated ané cultured Germans— 
who succumbed to that brutal creed: those legions of German doctors 
and lawyers and people of various liberal professions who helped in 
practising these cruelties in the horror camps of Dachau and: Belsen, first 
on their own countrymen and then on members of all the races of 
Europe. The Nazi creed was a-bruta}.and primitive one, but the trouble 
is that it found a fertile soil in Germany. And this is the most disturbing 
fact which leads me,. after studying-the German problem for several 
years, to the conclusion that there is in the German soul some curious 
inclination towards sadistf, and that the tragedy of the German soul is 
‘that it completely lacks a balance between a highly developed and able 
intellect and an uneducated and neglected sphere of instincts and emotions. 
In the ghastly “library of German atrocities” committed in France 
prepared now by the French Government (it comprises thirteen volumes) 
one of the victims of the German cruelties affirms that “the German 
has two definite selves, the polite, cultured self, and the animal which 
is roused in him like tears in a disappointed child whenever things do 
not go the way he would like.” I find this description very apt, and 
everybody who came in contact with various shades and hues of the 
German Wut (rage) would subsgribe to that judgement. 

In spite of the fact that my nation has suffered frightful things both 
from Nazis and Germans—the camps of Maidanek, Oswiecim, Dachau 
and others bear witness to that—I try to be as impartial as is humanly 
possible. I maintain on the strength of my observations during a pro- 
longed stay in Nazi Germany that many people in Germany knew about 
the camps, but they preferred to keep silent. I state, too, that thousands 
of courageous Germans have been slaughtered in these camps; but I 
cannot help thinking that this was a minority and that the majority 
remained either passive or that they only too readily submitted to the 
te-education in cruelty. This readiness, and the fact that the number 
of Germans who helped in that sadistic process is astonishingly large, 
forces me to the conclusion that there are in the German nature some 
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lugubrious and dark forces which find expression in a scientific cruelty 

and which takes pleasure in the use of some most ingeniou® devices 

for torturing people. This “scientific” angle is the most repelling item 

in all German camps, and a most disturbing feature, which raises the 

problem of a sadistic and cruel streak in the very nature of an average 

German.—Sincerely yours, Z. GRABOWSKI. 
105 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Sir.—Two comments are suggested by references in The Spectator of 
May 4th to the horrors of Buchenwald. “Janus” does not seem very 
reasonable in his somewhat ponderous rebuke to Mr. Ness Edwards. 
One might have thought that whatever defence may or may not be 
possible of British policy before the war regarding Czechoslovakia and 
Spain this was not a chapter in our foreign relations upon which anyone 
in any party can look back with complacency. I should certainly be 
surprised to learn that the Prime Minister held the view that retro- 
spective uneasiness with regard to it is either captious or factious. At 
any rate it would surely be almost incredible to be told that Czech or 
Spanish Republican victims of Buchenwald did noz regard English 
people with a certain reproachfulness. Is it not well for our national 
self-satisfaction to be chastened by adherents of all parties reminding 
themselves of this fact, so obvious yet so easily forgotten? 

Mrs. Tate in her deeply moving account of her impressions as an eye- 
witness concludes that “there is indubitably a deep streak of evil and 
sadism in the German race.” I hope she did not intend to endorse 
that same racialist fallacy which we repudiate so indignantly in its 
German guise. It is not racial fault we have to cope with, but, first, a 
political and cultural tradition absorbed over a period of generations 
by large sections of the German people, and, second, a ruthless twelve— 
years process of psychological conditioning carried out systematically by 
a particularly odious set of gangsters, which has produced multitudes 
of docile and willing accomplices in institutionalised cruelty. But the 
“streak of evil” is simply part of that “mystery of iniquity” which is 
not merely a German, but our common human, inheritance.—Yours faith- 
fully, JouHn W. Harvey. 

The University, Leeds. 
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[“ Janus” writes: By all means let Mr. Ness Edwards express what 
opinions he likes about Czechoslovakia or Spain—but not exploit Buchen- 
wald in the interests of his opinions.] 


RECONCILIATION THROUGH SCHWEITZER 


S1r,—Your inspiring article by George Seaver appearing in The Spectator 
of January 12th is probably the best proof of how Germans and French 
can be reconciled, for although Albert Schweitzer was born .in Alsace, 
yet he was the eldest son of a Lutheran pastor, but did not believe or 
teach the erroneous doctrines of Martin Luther (to whom the gloomy 
Dean rightly traces Germany’s troubles). Since Luther’s day Greek 
scholars such as Tischendorf in Germany or Westcott and Hort in 
England have rendered the last word of Luke II, 14, of the Greek 
Testament evdoxias in the genitive case (instead of the dative). So the 
verse may be translated: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” 

Intelligent Germans claim Albert Schweitzer. They admire his 
“robust personality and marvellously Christ-like character.” That testi- 
monial in itself (apart altogether from his academic qualifications) is pos- 
sibly the greatest compliment that could be paid to anybody. + For this 
reason I propose that your article be reprinted in German, and 10,000 
copies distributed freely in Germany soon after the war. I would be willing 
to contribute to the expense of your doing so. And I think other interested 
readers of The Spectator would endorse my plan. If you should consider 
my proposal favourably let me suggest (as a brief addition) your drawing 
attention to the fact that The Decay and Restoration of Civilisation 
contains some truths taught by Rudolf *Eucken of Jena; some of the 
beauty in Professor Wood’s Christianity and Civilisation ; and some of 
the goodness in the Rev. Dr. Major’s Basic. Christianity ; and Dr. Inge’s 
Lenten book, The Gate of Life. Thus the three philosophical standards 
of value are blended in the tripartite attributes of the Gospel in action. 
So from a psychological point of view you might influence intellectual 
Germans not only to study Albert Schweitzer, and perhaps follow his 
example, but also Rudolf Eucken’s books, especially The Meaning and 
Value of Life-——Faithfully and truly yours, F. W. Maccaup. 

3522 Point Grey Road, Vancouver, B.C. 
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MILK AND THE POOR 


Sir,—Interesting as Mr. H. D. Walston’s article is, he would probably 
agree that milk-production is rather too complicated a subject for a single 
short artigle. Mr. Walston wishes to correlate a high state of veterinary 
organisation with high milk-yield. My experience of vets. is more fortu- 
nate than his, but I agree that the U.S. is far ahead in this field. Yet 
their average yield is lower than,ours. We must look for other factors 
to account for the much higher yields of progressive continental countries. 
One factor is certainly breed. Dutch and Danish herds are kept almost 
exclusively for milk and milk-products, and are I believe almost exclu- 
sively Friesian, the breed which undoubtedly leads all others in gallonage, 
though not in quality. The best American and British Friesians yield 
about as well as the best continental herds ; probably the herd averages 
for the breed would be little inferior. We must therefore ask ourselves 
why farmers who are aware of this ever keep any other breed. 

The principal competitors of the Friesian in this country are the 
Ayrshire and the Shorthorn. They both generally give richer milk. 
The Ayrshire is hardier and more economical than the Friesian: I 
imagine that one could keep four Ayrshires on feed and pasture enough 
‘for three Friesians. The Shorthorn is a dual-purpose cow, and one 
cannot judge a breed which gives a fair beef-steer and fat cow, only on 
its :nilking abilities. Tuberculosis is a problem not susceptible of solution 
by exhortation alone. The climate of this country is such that poten- 
tially tubercular cows—reactors—are almost as common as potentially 
tubercular human beings. To market safe milk of inferior quality 
because pasteurised 1s a poor solution, but whether improvements in 
housing and management will ever reduce the percentage of reactors to 
a point at which they could be slaughtered I do not know. Contagious 
abortion will probably be mastered by the development of serums, but 
T.B. probably requires an authoritative lead. 

Meanwhile the work of agricultural education proceeds: from the 
Ministry, the County Councils, W.A.C.s, Young Farmers’ Clubs, discus- 
sion groups and the industry’s Press comes a stream of information, 
demonstration and so forth—sufficiently effectual, I believe, to make 
arguments based on six-year-old statistics out of date——I am, Sir, faith- 
fully yours, ‘H. MaLco”m CarTER. 

D’Arcy Gate, Tolleshunt D’Arcy, Maldon, Essex. 


WHITE MAN’S RELIGION 


S1r,—In a recent issue of The Spectator your correspondent, Mr. Main- 
waring Burton, quoted the reply made by an African Oxford graduate 
upon being asked where and when he had embraced Christianity. The 
African replied that he would never have become a Christian had he not 
embraced the faith before coming to England. I have spent twenty 
years wandering around in Africa, and I have visited a large number of 
mission-stations from time to time, stations representing most of our many 
denominations. On many occasions I have spoken to natives who have 
upset missionaries’ calculations by drifting back to their own faith. In 
some cases,I heard excuses which meant little to me, but in most cases 
I heard excuses which, though worded differently in each case, could be 
summed up in the words of a “ backslidden ” headman with whom I have 
enjoyed many a talk. 

“The white people,” he said, “boast that only their God is God. 
They weep over us because we do not love their God. But in Goldi 
(Johannesburg) they drink and they fight and they cheat even as we 
do. When there are white men together they cannot live as their God 
teaches. It is only when they live amongst us, whom they say are 
wicked, that they live as their God teaches.” This from a man who 
could read people but who could not write his own name. These 
“ignorant savages” could point out to us much in our lives which is 
not in accordance with the principles which we insist are our own.— 
Yours faithfully, H. Myrppin Lewis. 

18 St. Thomas’ Road, Brentwood, Essex. 


B.B.C. AND ORCHESTRAS 


Sir —It has been alleged that, as a result of the dispute between the 
B.B.C. and the National Association of Symphony Orchestras, there will 
be fewer_broadcasts of symphonic music, This dispute has already lasted 
fifteen months and has not caused any decrease of serious music in that 
period. The B.B.C. wishes to. make it quite clear that the continuing of 
the dispute will not reduce the amount of good orchestral music available 
to listeners. 

The point at issue between the B.B.C. and the N.A.S.O. is the amount 
of clear profit available for the promoters of an outside concert, after all 
payments for the broadcast to the soloist and the orchestra have been 
covered by the B.B.C. On the basis in force at the beginning of the war 
this amounted to about £30; the N.A.S.O. admits that the present B.B.C. 
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-fee gives about £50 profit, an increase of 66 per cent. The B.B.C. in 
addition pays all the cost of installing microphones in the hall, hiring 
lines, &c., and as far as is known no extra cost falls on the promoters as 
a result of the broadcast. In the circumstances the B.B.C. feels that a 
sum of £50 is a fair return for the promoters’ goodwill.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH ADAM. 
Director of Publicity, B.B.C. 


SOFT WORDS AND HARD 


S1r,—Complete harmony is so vital for the San Francisco conference 
and all the conferences to which it is the prelude that it is most desir- 
able that all reports and comments should scrupulously avoid the use of 
any word in the least degree provocative. Such a word I suggest is 
the “rebuff” which occurs in your front page paragraph under the head- 
ing “ Jolts at San Francisco”—and even “ set-back ” a little earlier. Dis- 
cussion presupposes divergence of views, and the democratic way of 
deciding between these views is by vote; and it would be most unfor- 
tunate if the advocates of the unsuccessful view should always be said 
or thought to have suffered a “rebuff.” May I plead further in the 
interests of calm and friendly discussion, especially at a general election, 
for an agreed and absolute ban upon notoriously provocative words of 
vague connotation such as “bolshevik”—it would not be difficult to 
compile a list?—Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 
Barcombe Heights, Paignton. 


A U-BOAT IN THE THAMES 


Str,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of Apri! 27th, “ Janus’ 
on a drawing of a U-boat lying in the Thames flying the Imperial 
German Ensign having been seen in a German house by Wing Commander 
Nigel Tangye. The apparent assumption by “Janus” is that the 
drawing is a fantasy and betrays the German people’s failure to appre- 
ciate their guilt and defeat now and in 1918. I am sorry to have to 
debunk this, but the drawing is probably not a fantasy, as the following 
will show: 

In May,. 1916, the German submarine minelayer U.C.5 on a mine- 
laying operation went ashore on the shipwash shoal off Harwich. She 
was seen and challenged by H.M. Destroyer ‘ Firedrake,’ the Germans 
surrendered and abandoned their vessel after scuttling her, but their 
attempt to blow up her unlaid mines was unsuccessful. After about 
a month of hazardous and trying salvage work by the ‘ Racer’ she was 
brought into Harwich and put in a floating dock. Some weeks later, 
her mines having been removed, she was sent round to the Thames and 
lay there on exhibition alongside the embankment below the Houses of 
Parliament. She flew the German Imperial Ensign, but “ inferior” to 
the White Ensign. Several photographs and drawings of the U.C.5 
appeared in our Press at the time, and these may have given the German 
artist his inspiration.—Yours very truly, Q. H. Paterson, 

“ Strathtullis,” Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire. Capt., R.N. (Retd.). 


A PRISONERS’ CHARTER 


S1r,—May I support Dr. Gilbert Murray’s plea for the creation of a 
“Prisoner’s Charter” as part of the Covenant of any International 
Organisation that may be set up? As Dr. Murray says, the treatment 
of political prisoners in many parts of the world has been appalling. 
It should contain some such provisions as the, following: 

(1) The formal denunciation by the United Nations of any such 
camps, by whatever name they are called. 

(2) The setting up of appropriate courts of enquiry or investigation 
committees to inspect any place where political prisoners are 
interned. 

(3) The punishment of any found guilty of. atrocities. 

(4) The creation of a permanent commission for the defence of 
individual human rights, which would ‘supervise the work of 
courts of enquiry, and protect all political prisoners. 

The acceptance of some such system should be made a condition of 
membership in the security organisation.*~Yours obediently, 
The Deanery, Chichester. A. S DuNCAN-JONES. 


THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


Sir,—In addition to the two reasons given by “Janus” for changing 
the German capital from Berlin, there is a third, equally important. 
The inevitable result of making the capital of Prussia also the capital 
of the Reich, in 1871, was to increase the domination of Prussia and 
Prussianism and encourage the spread of militarism and reaction through- 
out the rest of Germany. Various alternatives have been proposed, such 
as Ratisbon (Regensburg), Augsburg or Frankfort—all once Imperial 
cities —Yours faithfully, T. H. MINSHALL. 
Reform Club, S.W. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


‘Topical Commentaries 
For the Time Being. By W.H. Auden. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS latest book of Mr. Auden’s contains two works—a commen- 
tary on The Tempest and a quasi-political interpretation of the 
Christian Nativity legend. The first part, called “The Sea and the 
Mirror,” is a remarkable essay in criticism. Shakespeare’s Tempest 
ends on a not altogether convincing note of fergiveness and recon- 
ciliation: Ariel is released, Caliban is left behind on the island, 
magic is over and the brave new world awaits its trial. Plays end 
and characters are left to an uncertain future—except in tragedies 
like The Duchess of Malfi, where death ends all. Auden having 
imaginatively identified himself with the play, takes the scene as 
Shakespeare leaves it, and in a series of monologues gives an 
imaginative extension to their thought and being. The first moment 
of bewilderment and dismay is over and the characters, on board 
ship and bound for Milan and mortality, have time to reflect on their 
adventures and on their present relation to Prospero. Prospero, if 





‘we take Mr. Auden’s political meaning aright, is the symbol of pre- 


war democracy. Neither desiring nor exercising the responsibility 
and power which he inherited, he had been only too pleased that 
someone else—in this case Antonio—should take the responsibility 
for action, and only too late discovered that his freedom had 
depended upon his own acceptance of this responsibility. Antonio 
was Prospero’s first failure, Caliban his second. Mr. Auden’s inter- 
pretation of Antonio is interesting ; in The Tempest Antonio never 
speaks (save for a brief aside to Sebastian) after the ‘revelation of 
Prospero’s identity in which his own downfall is inevitably implied. 
Auden gives him a chance to speak. Secret and cynical, he repre- 
sents the déspotic state. 

In more general terms, he is the egoist, the solitary, the 
irreconcilable, “the Only One Creation’s O”; the evil in 
all of us which takes its chance when the good is lazy and in- 
effective: the evil which bides its time, desires no reconcilement 
and knows no change of heart. The other characters are portrayed 
with varying success and insight. Each has his contemporary 
counterpart: Gonzalo, the diplomat, betraying the truth even when 
he sees it; Sebastian, the would-be traitor, relieved to find his 
secret still his own. All the political axes are hallmarked and some 
of the edges are blunted with over-grinding. But as a work of the 
imagination it transcends the political issue and it should send every 
reader back to The Tempest. (Why cannot some company put 
on this play instead of yet another production of Hamlet?) The 
second half of “ The Sea and the Mirror” is in prose, and consists 
of an address from Caliban in which he speaks both for himself 
and for the audience who, he imagines, resent him as too much like 
themgelves. And then Caliban opens his attack. He is the 
sensuous, bodily man, and accuses the poet, be he Shakespeare or 
Shelley, of neglect. Caliban is always enslaved to Ariel, the creative 
imagination ; real needs are subordinated to imaginary gratification ; 
reality is sacrificed to romance ; until the day comes when the poet 
tiring of Ariel offers him his release. But Ariel does not move: 
“Striding up to Him in fury, you glare into His unblinking eyes and 
stop dead, transfixed with horror at seeing reflected there,” not 
what you had always expected to see, “a conqueror smiling at 
a conqueror, both promising mountains and marvels, but. a gibbering, 
fist-clenched creature with which you are all too unfamiliar,” not 
Ariel, in fact, but Caliban. 

This quotation is not long enough to give any idea of the involved 
prose style. Auden’s written English might often be a translation 
from the German—interminable sentences, inversions, endless re!a- 
tive clauses, clever asides. Read aloud, much of this pretentiousness 
goes. Auden is essentially an orator and a rhetorician. He knows 
how to get his effects, the arresting phrases, the party slogans, the 
current catchwords, the impressive clichés. Superficially, the pace 
seems fast ; that is only because he takes so many words to express 
the simplest ideas. The reader is irritated ; the listener is satisfied 
to find how well he follows the apparently difficult argument. -The 
reader, detecting with his eye (never with his ear) the use of various 
conventional verse forms, the vilanelle, the triolet, the sestina, etc., 
is disappointed by the poet’s failure to use the form adequately ; 
the listener, not always knowing if he is listening to prose or verse, 
is content to follow the speech rhythms, in the use of which Mr. 
Auden is singularly adept. 
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“The Sea and the Mirror” (like Robert Helpmann’s ballet on 
Hamlet) is a real work of dramatic extension and adds something to 
our knowledge and appreciation Of the play. But the Christmas 
Oratorio, “ For the Time Being,” leaves us cold. The story remains, 
as it has been for so many inferior artists, a useful ready-made frame- 
work with a guaranteed emotional content. If the story is used to 
interpret modern problems, why, one wonders, stick to such out- 
moded classifications as Wise Men and Shepherds? The political 
programme, the psychologist’s jargonese, the adolescent’s infinitely 
mild and boring pornographic fancies are all incorporated. Herod’s 
speech is the dramatic key to the poem, but even here, at 
the crux of the story, Auden indulges for 19 lines in an irrelevant 
private joke. Then he continues with an outline of the society 
which will evolve if the Christ is not killed, and concludes: 

“ The New Aristocracy wil] consist exclusively of hermits, bums and 
permanent invalids. The Rough Diamond, the Consumptive Whore, 
the bandit who is good to his mother, the epileptic girl who had a 
way with animals will be the heroes and heroines of the New 
Tragedy when the general, the statesman and the philosopher have 
become the butt of every faice and satire. Naturally this cannot 
be allowed to-happen. Civilisation must be saved, even if this means 
sending for the military, as I suppose it does. How dreary.” 

These two works contain much that is original. The greatest single 
influence is probably Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with which Auden has 
been for some time very much preoccupied. Like all original work 
it provokes both criticism and enthusiasm. It is worth reading, and 
worth reading more than once. But to give it a fair hearing it 
should be read aloud. 


ae 


SHEILA SHANNON. 


A New Life 


Four Years’ Harvest. By Frances Donaldson. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Mrs. DonaLDSON, as she described in her earlier Approach to Farm- 
ing, decided to buy a farm when her husband went into the Army, 
with the double motive of doing a useful war job and passing the 
time till his return. The earlier stages of learning and beginning 
went well ; but by the winter of 1941-2, when this new record starts, 
she was in the doldrums. Part of her depression came from circum- 
stances common to thousands of other wives—the loneliness of living 
in the country, “tied by the leg to young children,” the realisation 
that you cannot keep going for long on stimuli from outside, a 
friend’s visit, an expedition to the town, a particularly good mail. 
Part, too, came from her ambiguous situation as a farmer—owning 
the farm but not directing its daily work, living in a cottage in the 
village while her bailiff occupied the farmhouse of Gypsy Hall. The 
solution of this difficulty came from her plain-spoken Warwickshire 
neighbour, Mr. Higgs: she must dismiss her bailiff and run the 
farm herself. : 
“<Tt’s not very difficult,’ he said, ‘ it just needs average intelligence.’ 
He looked at me as he might look at a cow who would obviously 
never do a thousand gallons, but might reasonably be expected to 
do six hundred. ‘I should think you’ve got average intelligence.’” 


Mrs. Donaldson was startled—she had only had two years’ experi- 
ence, and Gypsy Hall was 375 acres—yet the more she thought 
about it the more she liked the idea. But in the months while she 
turned it over, nightmare questions recurred. How would she know 
the right moment to carry the hay or cut the corn? How would she 
buy or sell stock? Would she know what to tell the men to do? 
What if they all left? All these questions were happily settled by the 
appearance of a friend who bought a farm near by, and agreed to act 
as general adviser, coming over to Gypsy Hall once a week, and 
giving moral support in times of crisis. 

During the first winter under her own control, there were plenty 
of crises—the too successful crop of field peas, with nobody free to 
pick them ; the six Irishmen who arrived to pull sugar-beet before 
the plough which loosens the beet in the earth ; the ’flu epidemic ; 
the breakdowns of the threshing machine. Somehow, they were 
surmounted ; and the work of the next summer and autumn was 
immensely lightened by the appearance of the combine harvester. 
“* No stooking,’ I used to say to myself as the sacks were brought off 
the field, ‘ no carrying, no stacking, no thatching and no threshing.’ ” 
No longer was she oppressed by all the jobs in arrears ; for the first 
time she felt on top of the work. 

Mrs. Donaldson’s experience of crops, cattle, and War Agricul- 
tural Committees, and her views on muck, artificial manures, ley- 
farming, and the education of farmers, will be discussed by her 
fellow-farmers. Equally interesting to the lay reader are her more 
personal experiences and opinions. There are the effects of over- 
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work—and in her case that meant never having enough time to give 
to her children: 
«“ > a2 4 » 4 
I would have liked to stop it a little, but when you have 
started something of this sort you cannot stop it. . . Once when 
Thomas, my little boy, said ‘Hurrah for Sunday!’ I remember 
answering ‘I would say, “Hurrah for Sunday” if it was any 
different from any other day.’” 

There is the extraordinary exhilaration of spring, helped on by the 
change from thick clothes and gumboots to dungarees and shoes. 
There is the satisfaction of finding that “On a farm everything that 
in ordinary life is trivial becomes of consequence. The dogs have 
their function, the ponies are there for a purpose, exercise is not 
a duty or a pleasure, but part of the natural order of things.” 
Most interesting of all is the change in Mrs. Donaldson’s outlook. 
Farming is no longer a means of making the years of separation pass 
quickly ; it is something she loves for its own sake, and means to go 
on doing when her husband comes home. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Great Club 


Through My Garden Gate. By Newman Flower. (Cassell. 5s.) 


Surecy the largest club in the world is the Gardeners’ Club. Sir 
Newman Flower is one of its veteran members. His little book is a 
charming collection of club musings and anecdotes. Theologians 
and literary purists, perhaps, may boggle somewhat at a few of his 
Statements and at his wording. For instance, there is a dangerous 
moment when a group of dahlias in Sir Newman’s Kentish garden 
are holding a coloured conversation together. “‘ That old Methu- 
selah who planted us here knew something about us when we were 
very young, didn’t he?’” asks one of them, a propos of their 
tasteful stations according to colour. “‘I suppose he did,’” another 
replies. “‘ But there is Somebody who knew far more than he! 
He wasn’t self-taught! ’” Or, leaving the heterodox question as 
to Who taught that Somebody, we might point out oddities of 
phrase and image that have a dubious flavour to the contemporary 
palate. One such is the author’s description of tulips, “each in the 
semblance of maidens who had been lightly kissed by a lover before 
the full passion of the day.” 

Sir Newman’s musings, however, are not intended for such 
critics. He speaks direct to garden workers. As he says, “The 
remarks in this book are addressed to those like myself who work 
in our gardens—just sheer love and sweat and toil.” If you are one 
of such persons, you will recognise Sir Newman as an original, 
and as a full-hearted infatyate. He uses his garden to express that 
originality, just as he has used these pages of his little book. “ Indi- 
vidual endeavour born of love makes the real garden,” is his axiom, 
and he acts upon it. He begins his hymn of praise by pointing out 
the glorious irrationality of a garden. “No garden ever responds 
to the exact pattern you plan for it, and no garden ever will.” There 
he touches the whole delight of gardening. The fact that two and 
two make five—or, alas, sometimes minus four, in a garden: that 
is what keeps us with our backs bent with lumbago and our finger- 
nails cracked and broken. “When you come to think of it, a 
garden is the most desirable gamble in the world. The only gamble 
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in which you can set your losses against your gains and know— 
very truly know—that you usually come out well ahead on 
balance.” 

Sir Newman’s experience in gardening—possibly aided by those 
in publishing—have taught him the faculty of patience, and added 
to his fund of humour. The latter bubbles out of his phrases in 
this book, and one recalls it as a whole as distinctly a record of quiet 
laughter. The chapter on his efforts to keep a pride of peacocks, 
for example, will make the reader shake with mirth. The finale 
came to this adventure when the male bird flew into a neighbour’s 
elm tree and shrieked throughout one night. Next day the fire 
brigade had to be summoned ; but not even the hose could persuade 
him to come down. It merely blew his tail feathers off. Violets, 
which “can be a plague of beauty,” have a chapter to themselves. 
It is Sir Newman’s favourite, because “it has never been adulter- 
ated.” Its strength lies in that virginity, and that is why it can 
over-run a rock garden so mercilessly. 

The most memorable thing in the book, however, is the author’s 
establishment of a War Garden. It consists of flowers whose seeds 
he collected in 1919 from the battle-fields of the last war. He went 
over himself and explored the old trenches, returning with packets 
of poppy, chicory, wild snapdragon, and other chalk-loving plants. 
From his garden he has sent packets of seed to people all over the 
world, who have wanted to commemorate their soldier sons or 
husbands. RICHARD CHURCH. 


The Unknown Schubert 
Schubert. (Dent. 6s. 6d.) 


SCHUBERT has not been well served by his biographers or critics, and 
Mr. Arthur Hutchings in this new volume which replaces in Dents’ 
“ Master Musicians” series the earlier one, has failed to produce 
the book that is wanted in English on this truly great composer. His 
book is marred by jaunty, self-assured remarks, such as: “He was 
not a mystic or visionary, like Beethoven, but a dreamer. ... 
Schubert’s life cannot therefore be so interesting as that of the 
visionary Beethoven or the introspective Mozart.” But there is hefe 
no adequate attempt to present Schubert’s life to us, except in its 
social relations. The quotations from Schubert’s own letters are 
scrappy and incomplete. It is true that our knowledge of Schubert 
is scanty, but that is all the more reason for our being given every 
scrap that is available. Nor is Mr. Hutchings happy in his sug- 
gestion that Schubert’s “ body lived in the real, sordid Vienna ; but 
his imagination inhabited the romantic Biedermeier city.” Why 
describe Vienna in the first quarter of the nineteenth century as 
“sordid”? It was probably that beautiful city’s most charming and 
unspoilt period, when the country was almost on the doorstep of the 
Ringstrasse—and what lovely country, with its flowers and wines and 
a sparkling, unindustrialised Blue Danube! 

Nor is Mr. Hutchings any happier in some of his criticism of 
the musician. He writes: 

“There are few rhythmic novelties in the work to show any 
technical advance comparable with his wonderful adventures in har- 
monic modulation. One cannot resist the surmise that his easy-going 
nature found out many of the harmonic treasures while fooling at the 
keyboard; the rhythm even just what the mind brought up. To be 
rhythmically inventive requires a little detached thought—and why 
bother to take thought when such a stream of music wells forth 
without it? ” 


By Arthur Hutchings. 


One can only characterise this as absolute nonsense. Mr. Hutch- 
ings should have resisted such a superficial and ill-founded surmise. 
The paragraph shows such complete ignorance of the nature of the 
creative process that it quite shatters one’s confidence in Mr. 
Hutchings’ judgement. A great composer does not find his har- 
monic treasures “fooling at the keyboard,” nor does he find them 
by “a little detached thought.” No doubt some artists have more 
natural facility or fluency than others, but their best work comes 
from their capacity to control their natural facility, and this shaping 
power is essential to any greatness in their work. Those who do 
not possess it by nature, and develop it by serious attention, never 
rise above a minor rank, and it is abundantly clear (and, incidentally, 
admitted elsewhere by Mr. Hutchings) that Schubert took his great 
talent seriously and never ceased to develop his natural powers. Mr. 
Hutchings himself is capable of better things than the sentences I 
have quoted, but he has not taken enough thought, and he creates 
the false impression that Schubert was an easy-going drifter whose 
music flowed out of him from somewhere else, whereas any serious 
study of Schubert shows that he was as “introspective” as Mozart 
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“... the years that 
the locust bath eaten...” 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in 
the Forces. : 

Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for them- 
selves in the life of a nation pursuing the 
arts of peace. 

Constructive help will be needed in solving 
the many business problems that will confront 
them after long absence from the ordinary 
affairs of daily life. 

The managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and know- 
ledge in such matters which they will gladly 
place at the disposal of men and women— 
whether customers of the Bank or not—upon 
their return to civilian life. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





LORD SHAFTESBURY 


A Portrait 
By FLORENCE HIGHAM, Ph.D. és. net 
“ This short life is attractively written’. . . Dr. Higham suggests a slight but vivid 


contemporary background. Nor can it be denied that the portrait is both timely 
and impressive.”—The Times Educational Supplement. 


THE CHRISTIAN LOOKS AHEAD SERIES 


2s. 6d. net each 


WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL 


The Future of Education. 
By JOHN NEWSOM 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


By SIR BERNARD BOURDILLON 


MAKING PEACE 


The Future of the World of Nations 
By QUINTIN HOGG, M.-P. 


MANY CREEDS: ONE CROSS 


By CHRISTOPHER E. STORRS és. net 


A discussion of the teaching of the great world religions, not only as systems of 
thought but also as ways of life. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By ARNOLD S. NASH, M.Sc.(Chem.), M.A., M.Sc.(Econ.). 12s. 6d. net 


“ This is a very stimulating book. The author contends that the modern university 
has been constructed on a foundation which is philosophically inadequate—the 
assumption that the world of science is all-inclusive. This leads to criticism of the 
university in a Totalitarian State, and finally an attempt at a constructive answer to 
the problem: faith. freedom and education. The book is well documented.”— 


The Guardian. 
S. C. M. PRESS LTD., 


56, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
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COOKED-uUP Foop hastily con- 
sumed in over-crowded cafes is 

ivi ople indigestion who 
es hed it before. REST the 
digestion and you provide the 
right conditions for it to protect 
itself. Follow this simple rule: 
After a tiring day drink a cup of 
Benger’s Food. It will soothe your 
stomach and give it a chance to recover. 
Benger’s provides the warmth and nour- 
ishment you need whilst giving your di- 
gestion rest and strength. 






—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAPY— 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


BENGER'S, today, is as easy to make asa cup 
ef cocoa. From all Chemists and bigh-class 


Grocers — The Original Benger's, 
Flavoured or Cocoa snd Malt Flavoured. 
Benger’s Lid., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 














ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 
G. M. TREVELYAN, OM. 





With a grant of paper from the Board of 
Trade and from our own resources a further 
printing of 60,000 copies is in hand and should 
be in the Bookshops in the late Autumn. 


THIS COMPLETES THE PRINTING OF 
95,000 COPIES IN THIS COUNTRY 


Please order from your Booksellers without 
delay, as we believe the demand will still 
exceed the supply. 
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and as “visionary” as Beethoven, and quite as serious as both of 
them. The differences in character between them are of another 
and more interesting kind. W. J. Turner. 


Problems of S.E. Europe 
Economic Development in S.E. Europe. With an Introduction by 
Professor David Mitrany. (P.E.P.: Political and Economic Planning. 
10s. 6d.) 


P.E.P. commends this study on the economic development of South- 
East Europe, which it regards as a “working model for regional 
economic advance which is capable of application to several of the 
world’s great backward areas.” It is disappointing—at any rate for 
a Czech—to read that even a group of experts like P.E.P. still knows 
so little about Czechoslovakia, which it apparently regards as part 
of a “backward area.” The book consists of six chapters dealing 
with the problems of nutrition, food and agriculture, industrial 
development, transport, marketing and financial aspects in eight 
South-Eastern European countries. Added are useful statistical 
appendices, and the book is prefaced by an introduction by Professor 
Mitrany, who explains that the book is the result of the studies of an 
Economic Research Group which was set up in the autumn of 1941. 

All the countries of the discussed region were represented in its 
membership. The Research Group was inspired, as the introduction 
says, by the conviction that a better life and good will in the 
Danubian area could be greatly furthered by regional co-operation 
in practical matters. Political issues were, as Professor Mitrany 
states, set aside, and “the problems were considered from the point 
of view of practical means for definite social ends, rather than from 
the more habitual one of diplomatic means for uncertain political 
ends.” The book thus becomes a typical example of the “ func- 
tional” approach of Profzssor Mitrany. 

In examining the economic problems of the various countries 
the Economic Research Group had to use pre-war statistics, which, 
of course, became a grave handicap for a study based on the examina- 
tion of economic data. The main point for controversial discussion 
will be the book’s conception of “S.-E. Europe,” which includes 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Greece. Many will see in it another veiled attempt at a “cordon 
sanitaire ” ; others will object that Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria 
in no case belong to “ S.-E. Europe.” The great economic and social 
differences between Czechoslovakia and Austria and other States in 
S.-E. Europe could, in my view, have been set out more clearly. 
Czechoslovakia and Austria are in their industrial development not 
behind the most advanced countries of Western Europe and do 
not belong to the Balkan region. Geographically and economically, 
Italy is, for instance, much nearer to Greece than Czechoslovakia. 

It is impossible to discuss at length in a book-review the problem 
whether it is really possible—as the book attempts—to avoid politics 
when discussing the economic problems of any area. It seems to 
me that the “functional approach ” of Professor Mitrany is certainly 
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useful but has its strict limitations. In our time of growing govern- 
mental interference with practically everybody and everything every- 
where the “functional approach,” especially when dealing with 
economic problems, is, by avoiding politics, apt to simplify the issue, 
which is much more complex. However, Professor Mitrany may be 
justified in retorting that his “a-political ” attitude is for the outsides 
neutral observer the only fair approach. 

The book gives one of the best expositions of the economic 
structure of the discussed countries on the basis of the available pre- 
war data, and very useful suggestions for their economic develop- 
ment. Whatever political objections may be raised against it, it tries 
hard to avoid politics, and should be of great help to all who are 
interested in the economic problems of S.-E. Europe. 

ALFRED DRUCKER. 


Fiction 
The Wide Net, and Other Stories. By Eudora Welty. 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lost Week-End. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Wide Net is Eudora Welty’s second published collection of short 
stories. So far as we know her work over here these two volumes 
and the short fantasy called The Robber Bridegroom comprise its 
whole, up to date ; she is a young woman, and seems to live always 
in the wide, lonely Mississippi country, between Natchez and New 
Orleans ; yet already she writes with a general authority and—more 
importantly—with a mastery of her own very particular inspiration 
which set her very high indeed among the writers of our time. This 
new collection of stories is not as full, as varied, or as idiosyncratic 
as was The Curtain of Green, but it suggests more control, and 
carries an integral harmony of mood from story to story which 
makes it more of a book, and reveals the mind of the writer as a 
developed and vivid entity. 

To like the kind of story that Eudora Welty writes, two con- 
ditions are primary. Firstly, you must accept her lyrical outcry 
towards the natura! world, and secondly you must be prepared to 
go with her open-mindedly in her arbitrary manipulation of the 
patterns of human thought and emotion. The proof of her 
arrogance, of all she asks of you, will lie in what you feel when you 
close her book ; that is a platitude, of course, about all writing. But 
she asks a more tricky patience than many writers, she seeks an 
extended sympathy from us ; her premise is that human beings are 
(a) conditioned by the spirit and by intuition, and (b) thar they are 
often what is loosely meant by absurd. You need never think that 
you know where, in the valleys of the soul, this young writer will 
take you. Her drive is after whatever is particular in any creature 
she essays and she will pursue that at the risk of all order—all 
immediately apparent order,“I mean. For she is controlled by the 
absolute order of art, as her themes work out—and that is :ruth; 
her power to persuade her flying truth. __If she does not persuade 
you—then, by that much she fails. But always I am persuaded— 
even when I am not sure that I could paraphrase any given story of 
hers, say for a child, or for a lover of what is called “ plot.” I find 
her truer and more moving than any writer I can think of of her 
generation—any prose-writer, that is; for she reminds me of some 
poets—George Barker sometimes, and sometimes Sidney Keyes. 
But more than anyone’else Emily Dickinson comes to mind as I 
read these stories. Miss Welty has a lyrical freedom and a vigour 
that would have burnt up and destroyed the New England poetess ; 
yet the two would recognise each other, and both speak, most 
importantly, for what they know best—and for what might be said 
by the careless to be most unlikely—of their huge country. Each 
is a regional voice, charged with identifiable accent ; each insists on 
what is odd, and both manage to universalise eccentricity. Miss 
Welty loads all her themes with sensual beauties which the spinster 
at Amherst was by setting denied, and by nature could not have 
contained. But some link there is, of passion or of moral, which 
declares them both American and, as it happens, honours both. In 
short, as Henry James might much more magnificently ellipsise, I 
commend once again to the critical this dangerously gifted young 
writer from the lands of the Mississippi. Heaven knows I may be 
as wrong as wrong in my certainty that she has come to lay an 
indelible mark on American literature, but it is a-poor heart that 
can never back its fancy, and in these distinguished stories I gladly 
back mine. I praise their lyrical flight, their spiritual seriousness ; 
I commend with gratitude the tenderness, the simplicity and the 
lonely, exploratory vision of this most remarkable young writer. 


(The Bodley 


By Charles Jackson. 
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Something very diffzrent, and very good, is The Lost Week-End. 
It is a terrible and truthful book abour drinking ; about dipsomania 
and hangovers and the phantasies and releases and temptations of 
alcoholism. I cannot remember where else in literature this sad 
theme has been faced with so much accuracy, and so little sentimen- 
tality. Mr. Jackson is a new writer to me, and an American. I 
seem to remember that a fellow-countryman of his, Bohun Lynch, 
used to write weli and honestly about the releases and traps of drink- 
ing ; but this book dives down into the vanity of us all, drinkers or 
not, with admirable fearlessness, and it certainly is a terrible warn- 
ing. But it is also a touching, free and natural piece of creative 
writing, which rides bravely over its text, and is therefore good 
literature. It may or may not be a useful book ; but it assuredly 1s 
a well-written one. And that is its rare and sufficient justification. 

Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Lovely Is the Lee. By Robert Gibbings. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


LovELy is the Lee no doubt ; but that is not Mr. Gibbings’ theme 
—not, anyway, more than an incidental phase of it. His main 
theme is himself, a man of gusto and good humour, of quick eye 
and friendly heart. No wonder County Cork took him to herself 
so readily, when he returned to his native home, so that he might 
write a book about her, to stand on the shelves alongside his 
exuberant eulogies of Thames and Wye. Everywhere the hand 
was stretched out in welcome ; and when at last it came to saying 
good-bye, “If ever anything happens to you,” were the last words, 
“and you want a home, come over and live here. But don’t bring 
any money with you, for you won’t want it.” So through that 
seemingly so open-handed land, Tir nan-Og, land of the ever young, 
Mr. Gibbings wended his comfortable way, passing from one friend 
to another, one adventure to another ; and here, aided by a fertile 
draughtsmanship, he has set it all down in a story calculated to 
keep old men from the chimney-corner. Tales out of history, tales 
out of fairyland, conversations in hotel and cottage—it is all here 
and well-savoured with good-will for everybody. One feels that if 
the author enjoyed his year in Ireland he in turn was enjoyed ; and 
Lavely is the Lee is as much the gift of his generous hosts as it is 
of his own happy talents. 





The New English Review, May, 1945. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 


Tuts monthly periodical, now revived under the editorship of 
Douglas Jerrold, makes an excellent fresh start in its May number. 
It contains two articles of exceptional merit and importance: 
Herbert Agar’s “The Price of Peace,” in which this eminent 
American publicist expresses the soundest views on the possibility 
of co-operation after the war between Britain and America and 
puts his finger exactly on the danger-spots, and Negley Farson’s 
illuminating “ Human Beings Can’t Stand It,” in which he gives an 
illuminating account of the changes now in process in Russia. The 
literary section is edited by Hugh Kingsmill and contains much of 
interest. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tuat insufficiently appreciated poet—and great botanist—Lord de Tabley 
wrote, in regard to Northern England: 

Flower upon flower expands: 

May reigns in hawthorn lands. 

Gone are the saffron daughters of the snow. 
This surprising May the snow arrived at a date when the “saffron 
daughters” (and even the daffodils) had mostly gone, except for the 
“ pheasant eyes.” On the ground are heavy limbs of oak which crashed 
in full foliage ; and (in Oxford) among other victims a good part of a 
thorn tree had to be cleared from the pavement. It is surprising that the 
oaks are always the most vulnerable to late snows. The defiant angle 
of the boughs may make any extra weight deadly. The foliage itself is 
more or less immune to frost while species that seem as hardy are 
shattered. This May, for example, an outcrop of elm suckers was 
shrivelled up by frost in a paddock of mine, and a neighbour was 
astonished to find that the most obvious victims of his well-sheltered 
gardens were hazels, nettles and broad beans, They make an odd trio; 
but it is quick recent growth that is wont to suffer in any species that 
has any sort of tenderness. A chronicle of this first week of May would 
be worth putting on record. Two Wayfaring bushes in my paddock had 
ceased to flower when May opened, and today the seeds are large. 
The whitethorn is at its peak. Young blackbirds and thrushes are almost 
as strong on the wing as their parents. That very late migrant, the night- 
jar, was churring away in the neighbourhood when May opened ; but 
the nightingale which had arrived in mid-April was chilled into silence. 
Yet with all this long-continued frost on the top of premature growth of 
leaf and flower much less harm was done than has frequently followed 
the onset of those terrible Icemen, St. Pancratius, Servatius and Boni- 
facius on May 12th, 13th and 14th. It is devoutly to be wished that 
their thunder has been stolen. Lincolnshire potatoes and Cambridge 
strawberries have been blackened, but in most districts the super-abundant 
blossom on plum, pear and apples, and the set fruit on some of these 
came through unscathed. One commonplace of doggerel was short- 
circuited. 

A wet May 
A big load of hay, 

for some hay was cut in April on the now popular leys, which are earlier 
as a rule than the meadows. 


County Report of Wild Birds 

A singularly interesting “ county report of wild birds ” observed in the 
shires of Leicester and Rutland opens with a coloured picture of a blue- 
headed wagtail. A pair nested in a clover field, and the record of their 
activities will delight all ornithologists. This report gives further evidence 
of the growing circulation of birds, so to say. The counties in question 
are now Argus-eyed and many small discoveries have been made, for 
example the use sand-martins make of their wings in excavating their 
holes. A large number of rare birds were seen: the rose-coloured 
starling, the great grey shrike, the white wagtail, the willow tit, the 
fire-crest, the osprey, the red-breasted merganser, the ruff, the black- 
necked grebe, the red-throated diver, the grey plover, the water-rail, the 
quail and others. In general, the various reservoirs proved sanctuaries 
of singularly attractive quality. I was interested to read that in those 
counties, as in my immediate neighbourhood, the hawfinch is an 
increasing species, and the lesser spotted woodpecker. The Headmartin 
of the Society responsible for these activities is at the Leicester Museum. 
The price of the bird record is 3s. 


Book on Herbal Cures 

The general interest aroused by a casual reference to Anne Pratt has 
been both surprising and pleasing. A doctor now writes to suggest that 
such a book as hers may prove very useful in the standing dispute between 
the homeopathists (who quote in their pharmacopoeia a bewildering number 
of herbal cures) and the orthodox practitioner, who is much too neglectful 
of herbal cure. Anne Pratt is, of course, very learned in local or folk 
remedies, many of which are well worth investigation. My edition of 
her work was published by Warne & Co. Whether a more highly 
condensed version may be had I do not know. 


In My Garden 

In this abnormal season spring cabbages began to “bolt” or go to 
seed (to the advantage of the poultry) in April—an absurd date ; but the 
fact tended to prove the point, urged especially by Messrs. Sutton’s, that 
these delectable vegetables should be planted out at a later date than is 
usual with impatient gardeners. It is altogether astonishing that I have 
found no single example of damage by frost in the vegetable garden, 
though tomatoes were wilted even in a cold greenhouse. Cloches and 


” 


straw doubtless helped, especially in regard to early potatoes; and the 
absence of strawberries helped the record. 


W. Beach Tuomas. 
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LONDON ASIATIC 


MR. H. J. WELCH’S ADDRESS 











THE annual general meeting of The London Asiatic Rubber and Produce 
Co., Ltd., was held in London on May 7th, Mr. H. J. Welch (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s address: 

We have still no knowledge concerning the conditions that have 
obtained on the estates while they have been under the control of the 
invaders of Malaya and Burma. The news received from the thirteen 
European members of the former estates staff who are in Japanese hands 
is scanty, but we have no bad news of any of them or of the six men 
who are serving with the Forces. Of the Asiatic staff and the labourers 
we know nothing. Meantime the decisive progress of the great Allied 
forces advancing against the Japanese, both by land and by sea, gives 
us good ground to hope that the final expulsion of the Japanese from 
the invaded countries is rapidly approaching. When that expulsion takes 
place, the company must expect to have to meet considerable expenditure 
on rehabilitation, but for this it should have more than sufficient resources. 

The net liquid assets, which are equivalent to just over £13 per planted 
acre, are greater than they were a year ago, as in the meantime the 
provisional settlement of the basis of taxation for companies like ours, 
which had been previously reported to you, has come into operation. The 
settlement, on the basis of discontinuance of the company’s business of 
rubber production, is subject to revision after the war if, in the light 
of the information then available, it then appears to the company that 
the alternative basis of continuance of business would be preferable. 
Under the provisional settlement, it has been unnecessary to pay approxi- 
mately £36,000 in taxation which it is estimated would otherwise have 
been payable to the Inland Revenue and in addition we have received 
a cash refund of taxation previously paid amounting to £39,008. You 
will observe, in the revenue account, that income from investments is 
now shown as a gross figure before deduction of tax ; this is in accordance 
with recommendations recently made by the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants. The credit balance of the revenue account, £5,892, has been added 
to the revenue and appropriation account. This now amounts to £101,532, 
and the directors recommend that it should be carried forward. 

The accounts and the directors’ report were adopted unanimously. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


In a Statement circulated with the Annual Report of The Liverpool & 
London & Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. P. R. 
England, says that in the Company’s 108th year, and after more than five 
years of war, the Directors are able to report a position of outstanding 
stability and vitality in the 1944 Accounts. 

Total Fire, Accident and Marine premiums at £10,577,894 showed an 
yr of £333,636 over 1943. Underwriting Profit was £730,639 against 
732,666. 

New Life business at £1,807,657 was nearly half a million pounds higher. 

Fire premiums at £4,045,636 compared favourably with £3,905,437 in 
1943, due in part to higher values at risk. 

Accident Department trading was again satisfactory, premiums at 
£5,390,257 comparing with £5,018,075 

The Marine 1943 Account closed with a record profit of £236,105. 

Net Interest was £343,637 against £303,942. 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 13/6d., making 27/-d. 
per Share, less Tax, for 1944.. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


IN a statement issued with the Annual Report of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr. P. R. England, said that total 
fire, accident and marine premiums at £17,225,000 were higher by 
£825,000 over 1943, and the total underwriting profit of £1,607,000, 
compared with £1,356,000 a year ago, was the highest figure ever recorded 
with the exception of 1942. Fire premiums at £7,193,000 were higher 
by £617,000 than in 1943, and the underwriting profit was £450,000 
(6.3 per cent.) against £612,000 (9.3 per cent.) for the previous year. 

_ Accident and general premiums at £7,597,000, were also higher by 
£510,000. Underwriting profit was £641,000 (8.4 per cent.) against 
£916,000 (12.9 per cent.). 

The 1943 marine account had been closed with a profit of £516,000. 
Premiums for the 1944 account at £2,434,000, were less by £302,000. 

A quinquennial valuation of the life and annuity business was made 
as at December 31st, 1944, and a bonus of 30s. per cent. for each of the 
five years ending on that date is being declared. 

New life business was completed for net sums assured of £3,770,000 
(ggainst £2,750,000). War claims increased to £112,000 (compared with 

88,000), but even so, the total death claims remain within the amount 
expected by the mortality table on which the valuation is based. 

Net interest in the profit and loss account at £914,000, was higher 
by over £47,000. 
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if three men 
and a boy... 


Pay Office problems are 
more complicated than 
they were in the old 
arithmetic books. There 
are so many rates of pay 
involved, and there are 
war increases and 
bonuses and overtime 
and P.A.Y.E.: All these 
complications Hollerith 
takes in its stride, giving 
with lightning speed 
answers that can be 
understood by all and 
disputed by none. May 
we talk this over with 
you? 


“HOLLERITA” 


ELECTRICAL PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 





The Britieh Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd., Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.0.1 
Hol. 7866 








PLEASE SHOW YOUR 


This is a historic moment. The forces 
of evil have been vanquished. The 
fear of national degradation has been 
banished. It is a moment of supreme 
thankfulness—in which most thinking 
men and women will be conscious of a 
desire to do some good act of service. 
We suggest that the noblest form of 
service is to render help to those who 
—war or peace—suffer from the dread 
disease of Cancer. This is the enemy 
that still remains in our midst to lay 
waste thousands of lives. Help us to 
fight it by providing your share of the 
funds needed for the tools that ‘‘will 
finish the job.’’ In this way you will 
be making a gesture of gratitude for 
the return of peace in a way that will 
be most beneficial to your fellow men. 


The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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PERSONAI 


LONELY WOMAN of independent means intersted 
in reading, garden and country pursuits, wishes to 


meet another (woman) of similar tastes to share her small 
comfortable home in New Forest.—Write Box No. 222 

GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, cosiumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 


_——— Screntizic TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKs 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

‘SMOKE divinely soothes the nerves ; 

TOM LONG indeed this object serves 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE Write for 
i Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals am’ — >! humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewisu methods.—Mayor C. 
VAN DER ByL, Wappenham, 

» ERMALINE 

> A delicious and digestible Bread. 


4 


Ask your er. 
LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 
] sure, guaranteed world-famed. From Chemists. 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 


473. Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 

»YOOKS. Our New Catalogue No. 66 is ready. "932 

) items, including General Literature (English and 
Foreign), Natural History and Classics. Price 2d.— 
DEIGHTON Beit & Co. Lrp., 13, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

YURNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
I ) mended in two weeks. Send or call. Ma 
clearly. —Bect INvistsLe MENDERS LtD., 109, Fleet Street, 
2.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) A 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (3345). Poor old Irishman (73), 
( living in hostel. Needs extra nourishment which he 
cannot afford. One of many new cases ‘which we must 
assist. Will you help? Jewellery gratefully —— 
NaTIoNaL Society For Cancer Revier, 2 ‘S* Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

‘ATARRH, COLDS, HAY FEVER, Etc., defeated 
c> by the 20-MINIM Dose. VOCALZONE CAP- 
SULES each contain an accurately measured “ portable ” 
dose for the effective treatment of these maladies. You 
cannot imagine how pleasant, how convenient, is this sure 
method of clearing the head, opening stuffed-up ~ nasal 

ssages, and making breathing easy again. Price 2/9 a 
Fin of 12 Capsules at most Chemists or send Postal Order 
to :—Brooxs & A re Lrp., 232, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S 

Ww STOMERS: OF ‘HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to w «- _ Heat & Son Lrtp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, 

Is TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
] ) TION appeals for a Lady, recently lost her husband 
Temrorery help urgently required 


and left penniless. 
(Case 261), Appeal 


—T permanent grant can be obtained. 

* 74, Brook Green, W.6 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
1 ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first 1esson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

VEN the best XVIII century houses were verminous! 
Ih At the worst men has only MOTHS :—not even 
those it you use “ MALSEK,” the approved insecticide, 
obtainable Boots a other high-class stores. 

JIN ANCE.—Recionat Trust Ltp., 8, hen ~ - Street, 
|: New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone : 
REGent 5983. 

*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. 

I boarding house.— Terms on application. 

OME CANNING with the “HOMCAN” Outfit, 
} is the modern, most efficient and simplest method 
of preserving your surplus fruit and vegetables. —— 
are enjoying its advantages and recommend Write 
for details to HOME CANNING EQUIPMENT co., 


Small 


LTD, Arrica House, KiIncsway, 
AKES. Charming old Manor. Magnificent view- 
4 Modern convenience. ELTERMERE, Elterwater, 


Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 84. 
AMB BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
i 4 enduring. 30/- dozen, 18/6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each’ 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator, 
Martin HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, PRESTON’ 
FeRRARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
iF copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFar.ane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
EMORIALS for CHURCHYARD or CHURCH 
\ designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in any 
part. Sketch designs prepared free. Leaflet (2}d.) from 
the Secretary, SCULPTURE AND MEMORIALS, } North Dean, 
High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 
\ Ltp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ _ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 
" Y HAT! I've forgotten two send it to Guy’s 1” 
\ Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
veds.—Appeat Secretary, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 
*ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, Hall- 
i worthy, Launceston, Fishing, Shooting, between 
muors and sea. Good beds, excellent cooking. fully 
licensed. Write M. WairTincHaM. 
EACEFUL HOLIDAYS. — Country Farm House. 
Beautiful surroundings. A few vacancies now 
available.—Parkin, Chellows Park, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Tel.: Ling. 165 
> 1 .H —The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the 
R .¢ e keystone in the citadel holding siege 
against the ravages of Cancer. All the forces of ! 
and Science are allied to fight this terrible disease. 
Nothing is left undone that — — suffering of 
the patient, and all the time Research 
Please send a gift to ni Cc ANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W 


Crark HALL 


edicine 


THE 





SPECTATOR. MAY II, 


G TAMPS.—-Selections of British Colonials sent on 

b approval. Lists I1d—T. Leste, Russelis Water, 

Henley, Oxon. 

Ser enemy has received strong reinforcements. War 
conditions have checked our advance against the in- 

us to maintain our 


sidious foe, Tuberculosis. Please hel 
REASURER, Brompton 


fight by sending a donation to THE 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
‘}HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON —— 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under  —— 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All uns at REDUCE 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stores, Article 
Ww riting, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
he my of House, Hotel and Office contents 
for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried out by old- 
established Licensed Valuers of aS repute. Enquiries 
invited.—W. Jexxs & Sons, Ltp., 263-275, Holloway 
Road, London, N.7. Tel. : North 2747 (lo lines). 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. id Regis tered. Cash, 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Slepweed Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send to booklet.— 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), a. Gate, W.8. 
£ 4 * New Poems: See “ The Poetry Review,” 
/ all booksellers. The Poetry Society, 

33, Semen , wa JX 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a@ woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies. 

, SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


(SOCIETY OF FRIENDS). 


Required for September next, Master to teach History 
to Higher School Certificate standard. Permanent post, 
preferably resident. Good degree and experience essential. 
Burnham Scale. 

Applications to be sent to the HEADMASTER as soon as 
possible 
B B ( 1 INVITES applications from or men women 

« of British nationality for the post of 
Talks Producer in the Eastern Service. The work consists 
mainly of arranging, editing and producing English talks 
for India on a wide range of literary subjects. The suc- 
cessful candidates wculd be expected to have an informed 
interest in English literature and some knowledge of the 
contemporary literary world. A University Degree, 
preferably in English, is a desirable qualification. Appoint- 
ment will be to the unestablished staff, and entry to the 
permanent staff must be subject to consideration after the 
war. Salary not more than £600 per annum on appointment 
rising to £800, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum cost-of-living 
bonus and family allowances. Applications with full 
details of age and experience should be sent to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and 
must be received not later than 7 days after the appearance 
of this advertisement. Envelopes must be marked “‘Eastern 
Service Talks.’ 

YIRMINGHAM L 1. oe MARGARET STREET, 

» BIRMINGHAM, 

The Committee will inte roceed to the appointment 
of a Woman Secretary, salary £375 (including war bonus), 
rising to £500. The duties are mainly of an organising 
character and previous library experience is not essential. 
Applications will be considered from persons in the Services 
or on war work who may not be able to take up duty imme- 
diately. Particulars of the appointment will be sent on 
application to the HONORARY SECRETARY, Birmingham 
Library, Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. 


,OLLEGE HALL, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


pplications are invited by the Council for the post 
of ORINCIPAL of College Hall, London, which vides 
residence for women students of the University of London. 
Candidates should be graduates of a British University. 
The successful candidate will be required to take up her 
appointment on September Ist, 1945, or as soon after 


1945 


T ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
4 POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Applications are invited for the following appointments 

for the Session 1945-6. 
(A) Lecturer in Anthropology with special reference to 
= Africa. Salary £600 per annum, rising to 


£ 

Candidates are expected to have first-hand knowledge of 
West Africa. Those who are unable to take up their duties 
on the Ist October, 1945, by reason of national service, 
will not be debarred from consideration. 

(8) Tutor in Colonial Welfare Problems. Salary according 

to qualifications and experience. 

Candidates are expected to have a knowledge of social 
welfare agencies in this country and to be prepared to make 
a study of colonial questions if they have not had experience 
of conditions in the colonies. 

(c) Lecturer in Economics. Salary £500 per annum, 
rising to £600; or per annum, rising to 
£700 ; according to qualifications. 

Candidates who are unable to take up their duties on 
the Ist ne | 1945, by reason of national service, will 
not be de! from consideration. 

(D) aoe in International Relations. Salary £500 per 

annum, rising to £600. 

Candidates should indicate the aspects of the subject 
on_which they would be prepared immediately to teach. 

posts are open to men and women. Applications, 
with the names of three referees, should be sent not later 
than the 31st May, 1945, to the AcTING Secretary, London 
School of Economics, The Hostel, Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
from whom further particulars = obtained. 
| anbadiesed daddy! OF EDINBURGH. 


_ The Office of SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
is about to become vacant on the retirement of Mr. W. A. 
Fleming, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

The Authorities are considering the appointment of a 
successor with a view to his taking office in October, 1945, 
but this will not preclude the consideration of applications 
from persons serving in the Forces or other branches of 
National Service who may not secure release by that date. 

The salary will be £1,500 per annum, and the appoint- 
ment will come under the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to 


the undersigned. 
W. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University. 
Was SPECIAL ISTS, at a salary up to £1,500 
per annum, required for service in CHINA. 
Candidates must be of recognised standing and be capable 
of establishing training programmes and _ fermulating 
en = plans in one or more of the following fields 
activity :—Massed feeding and emergency relief; 

Occupational training and vocational guidance; Camp 
welfare services; Child welfare and nursery schools; 
Training of blind, deaf and dumb; General welfare 
administration. Applicants should indicate clearly for 
which particular activity they desire to be considered. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experience, including 
present employment ; also Identity and National Service 
or other registration particulars and quoting reference 
No. RS. 329, should be addressed to the MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, pete ord Dec 
ment, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W. 





EXHIBITIONS 
N EW ore Exhibition of EARLY ENGLISH WATER 
OURS now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road. W.l 
a? JONES GALLERY, 16th May to 13th June. 
Drawings and Gouaches by Fay Pearce. First 
Hoe Sloane Square, S.W.1, 9-5.30 p.m., Saturdays 


pee ‘LEFEVRE GAL LERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Lady Jersey’s Appeal for British- Polish 

Welfare. ScHOOL OF Paris (PISCARO, MATISSE, etc). From 

May Ist to June 2nd. Entrance 2/6 for Polish Fund. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A., .Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
s —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 


Postal Tuition 





this date as possible. Further articulars may 
from the Secretary, College Hall, Malet Street, W.C.1, 
to whom applications should be sent not later than May 31st. 


\ ANAGING EDITOR, in sole charge under director’ 
r for monthly geographical periodical Able to 
originate idess for maps and text features, supervise artists, 
blockmaking and general production to a monthly time- 
table. Permanent position and good post-war prospects. 
Present staff know of this appointment. 

Apply, giving details of previous experience and salary 
required, to Box No. 223. 

A) bee .E STORE Organisation requires trainees 

in Staff Management for London and Provincial 
Moe Pleasant well adjusted personality and genuine 
interest required. Social science or other qualification 
desirable. Applicants must have Ministry of Labour 
permit to obtain employment. Application in wri 
only, stating qualifications to Box No. $.8319, 10, Hertfor 
Street, London, 1. 
( a SECRETARY & INFORMATION CLERK 
required immediately by Educational Association. 

Salaries not high but hours and prospects good. Apply 
= writing, stating experience and salary required to Box 

©. 224, 





Deve B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
NSTI" TUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Classes (elementary, 
intermediate and advanced) by native teachers. Lec- 
tures in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, Ken. 3139. 
_ QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
F bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
*ro. 7416. 


LECTURES AND THEATRE 


BT League +" Dareue Freedom. “ Poland 
) To-day,” by Mr. H. Cook, recently repatriated 
from long residence there. we Hatt, Red Lion 
Square, 8 p.m., Tuesday, May 29th. 
™ REECE.—Public Meeting at the Garrick Theatre, 
G Sundey, May 13th, 7 p.m. Speakers include Lord 
Strabolgi, D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., Hannen Swaffer, 
Arthur Horner. Admission free. Organised by the 
FEDERATION OF GREEK MARITIME UNIONS. 
Nag GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, Chepstow 
Villas, W.11. Nightly 7 p.m.: at. Mat. 2.30. 
“ The Sacred Flame,”’ by Somerset Maugham. May 15th 
Phone particulars Bay. 7444. 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the 
Portugal St., 


Kingsway, 


New York, N.Y., 
2, and published by Tue Serctator, Lto., 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 


Printed in Gr 
at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., 


eat Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., 
London, W.C.1.—Friday, May 11, 1945, 
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